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*.* Wes 
Menkere returned to the New Parliament for all the remaining 
Boroughs, and the Counties, in England and Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, of which we had authentic intelligence up to the 
time of going to press. We shall give the few still unreturned 


next week. 


give this week, as a Supplement, the Names of the 








———_———- 


HE Counties have been going wrong all the week, but our 


calculation as to the Liberal majority is unaffected. Up to 
Thursday night the return was— 

Liberals. Conservatives. 
England and Wales—Boroughs ............ 208 = 92 
a Counties ............ 53 118 
DD a :srcasveinaiwenseseeksoobessounnes . 1 4 
UD cccciervessoserveresenexisesrinpees 1 1 
Total—South Britain ......... 263 215 
Scotland—Boroughs ...........+6« eensumiiael . ae 0 
* Counties ...... ouseveseses erevccosce 22 9 
Total—North Britain ..... 47 9 
Treland—Boroughs  ........ecsccosssesecsceecs 28 1l 
a ND ncsdsvectbtinaoinceniniessses 33 . 25 
TRGONONOD os ccccscsccccccses scotnguéoeveria 0 2 
Total—Ireland ...........ese0008 61 38 


—showing a total gross majority of 48 in England and Wales, 38 in 
Scotland, 23 in Ireland, or 109 in the United Kingdom. In this 
calculation every doubtful vote is given to the Tories. ‘There are 
26 seats remaining, of which 9 are morally certain to be Liberal, 
and 17 Tory, leaving the absolute majority 101, even if we lose 
every doubtful seat. The real majority, we still believe, will 
exceed 105. 


The Tories keep on affirming that the Liberals have won the 
little boroughs, and they themselves the large ones. ‘The statement 
is utterly unfounded, the broad fact being that we may abolish the 
boroughs under 20,000 population, yet reduce our majority in 
England by only 19. Here are the boroughs :— 





Population above 100,000— L. C. eg ed 
FE) POCRIMINE.... c0cercreccesesces GR aesses BS  cecese 
Between 100, ,000 and 60,000— 
(18) returning...........c..0ccees ae eee BO snsnwe 6 
Between 60,000 and 20,000— 
POI oe rcvcicseserersces a sie aren 47 
Below 20,000— 
*(92) returning svevececccovesceesoes GF ices BO seeeee 19 
195 90 105 


A combination long sincethreatened, under which Mr. Disraeli was 
to retire into the Upper House, and a junction to be formed of all 
“moderate” men,—that is, of all content men in the Commons 
under the leadership of Lord Stanley,—has, it appears, broken 
down. Mr. Disraeli declines to transfer himself to an uncongenial 
atmosphere, but with a graceful consideration for one whom he has 
publicly called his ‘‘ severest critic, but a perfect wife,” he has 
accepted a coronet for Mrs. Disraeli, who has been created 
Viscountess Beaconsfield in her own right. Very few even of 
——.._. 





* Including Horsham, double return. 








Mr. Disraeli’s bitterest opponents will grudge him an honour 
which leaves him still in his true place, the Sovereign Assembly 
of the Empire. 


The County reaction has been severe and has extended to East 
Essex. Up to the polling day it was, we believe, considered almost 
a certainty by the leading men on both sides that Sir T. Western 
would save his seat, but the return shows a majority against him 
of more than 500. Essex, therefore, is neutralized, the entire 
representation being equally divided, a loss to Mr. Disraeli of six 
votes. The division, though clearly Conservative on Church ques- 
tions, is not hopeless, and it has even now done one most credit- 
able thing. It has returned a very young man at the head of the 
poll, although he is not the son of a great Peer or a Cabinet 
Minister. Mr. Round will, we imagine, be among the youngest 
untitled men in the House. 


Mr. Gladstone has addressed to the electors of Greenwich a brief 
but most cordial letter of thanks for the “ unparalleled kindness ” 
they have shown him, but he is reported to be too unwell from a 
severe cold to address them yet. ‘There is one reason for con- 
gratulating the country on his removal to Greenwich. It will 
bring him face to face with one of the greatest of our social 
problems, the social condition of our metropolitan cities, especially 
as regards pauperism. In Liverpool everything is set down to 
“the Irish,” but in Greenwich there is no such excuse for the 
misery and squalor as visible there as in the rest of the river towns 
below London Bridge. 

We regret to notice the defeat of ‘Mr. A. Herbert for Berkshire. 
He had not a chance, for with three votes the county would have 
returned three Tories, and, of course, any stray Conservative vote 
went to Mr. Walter, who is substantially an Old Whig. ‘The last 
of the intellectual Liberals now in the field is Mr. Freeman, the 
candidate for Mid-Somerset, whose chances, despite the reaction, 
are still believed to be good, and whose qualifications we have 
described elsewhere. Wee 

East Surrey is the only properly metropolitan county which has 
shown the slightest depth of Liberal conviction. ‘There Mr. 
Locke King and Mr. Charles Buxton (in spite of the futile efforts 
of Mr. Hamilton Hume, biographer of Mr. Eyre, and his friends 
against the latter) were returned by a considerably larger majority 
than at the last election. But Mid-Surrey has thrown itself with 
enthusiasm into the arms of the Conservatives, and in West- 
Surrey, which is polled to-day, there is but one Liberal, Mr. Pen- 
nivgton, put in nomination. Mr. Briscoe, who is an ex-Liberal, 
and is about to be, we trust, an ex-member, calls himself “ inde- 
pendent ;” but he refuses to support Mr. Gladstone's policy on 
the Irish Church, he declines to say whether he will vote for or 
against the vote of no confidence in the existing Government, and 
he confesses that he has united with the ‘Tory, Mr. Cubitt, for the 
purpose of conveying voters to and from the poll. He made the 
offer to both candidates, and the offer was, very naturally, re- 
fused by Mr. Pennington, and accepted by Mr. Cubitt. Doubtless 
most of Mr. Cubitt’s supporters will split with Mr. Briscoe, and 
would reap their reward by seeing Mr. Briscoe’s name (if he 
should be returned) among the supporters of Mr. Disraeli in all 
great party divisions. We believe, however, that Surrey has at 
least Liberalism enough to send Mr. Pennington to Parliament for 
West Surrey, and so return half its county members Liberals, — 
which is the best that can be hoped for after the extravagant act 
of faith in ‘Toryism performed by Mid-Surrey. 


There is little news from Spain, but a correspondent of the 
Telegraph who seems unusually well informed reports some danger- 
ous symptoms hitherto suppressed. It seems that the cry of “ War 
to the rich!” was really raised in Malaga, whence eminent merchants 
and manufacturers had to fly for their lives, and where a rule 
essentially military now prevails. ‘The Times’ correspondent hints 
that the ‘* Red ” leader Escalante is in league with Prim—at least, 
so we understand a very obscure paragraph,—and the Capthins- 
General of the Provinces are obviously alarmed for order. All this 
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greatly strengthens the hands of the Minister for War, who has 
13,000 troops in Madrid, and keeps impressing on his army the 
necessity of implicit obedience. 





The news from New Zealand is very bad. ‘The colonial force 
seeins to have been quite demoralized by its recent unsuccessful 
The friendly Maories are mildly 


encotnters with native troops. 
the hostile 


boasting that they will defend the English from 
tribes, and Government, which had hitherto ignored the Muglish 
regiment stil] left in the island, has had to come down so far 
as to request its stay beyond the time appointed for its depar- 
ture, and to get some of the men sent to the front. If we may 
trust the Times’ correspondent’s letter, the colonial force must 
have been shockingly organized and badly led. The natural result 
is another Native-King rising, which, it is feared, may assume 
great proportions. 

General Grant seems to have begun well. It is said that he 
has given directions to his aides-de-camp to open all his letters, 
and directly they see the word ‘ office” in any of them to throw 
that letter into the fire; ‘‘ for,” says the General, ‘‘some of the 
applicants might really be deserving persons, and I should be 
sorry to be prepossessed against them by receiving from them 
applications of that kind.” 


The Archbishop of Armagh has made a great effort to explain 
away his statement in the House of Lords that if the Protestants 
could not have places of worship they must emigrate, and if they 
emigrated, then Ireland, left to Catholic inhabitants, might have 
to be governed ‘‘ by the gibbet and the sword.” What the Arch- 
bishop says he did say was this:—after remarking that by the 
emigration of the Protestants the difficulty of governing Ireland 
would be * greatly increased,” he went on, ‘ It is very generally 
stated that if the Roman Catholics are not satisfied with this 
measure, then Ireland must be conquered over again. Can it be 
that there is no other mode of conquering Ireland but the gibbet 
and the sword? Would it not be better to leave the Bible still 
open, and the sword undrawn ?” As nobody, that we ever heard 
of, has proposed to close the Bible, we suppose this practically 
means, ‘* Would it not be better to leave the Protestant garrison 
where it is and the sword undrawn?” We fear the Archbishop has 
not mended his case. He did think, and does think, apparently, 
that there is no hope of keeping down the Roman Catholics 
except by an alliance with the Orangemen. 


The Radicals (and Conservatives) who go on, without meaning 
or thought, reiterating that the minority principle is unfair, 
should really consider the case of Lancashire. In that county, 
as we have shown elsewhere, the county voters were divided between 
Liberals and Conservatives in the proportion of $1 to 86, there or 
but the county is now represented by eight Conser- 
vatives and no Liberals. Is that, in any sort of sense, a represen- 
tation of Lancashire? Or, include both boroughs and county 
divisions, and we find that, though the county itself is apparently 
just balanced in opinion, it sends up a majority of all but two to 
one on the Conservative side. The Liberals have returned eleven 
borough members, and the Conservatives thirteen, so far fairly 
representing the real strength of the two parties. But the Liberals 
have returned “0 county member, and the Conservatives eight ; 
so that an equally divided county sends up twenty-one Conserva- 
tives to eleven Liberals. Is that representation? Is that not an 
injustice indeed? ‘To this the return of a single minority member 
for the City, which is called injustice by the Radicals, seems to us, 
we confess, simply just. 


thereabouts ; 


A funny illustration of the dizziness which is apt to fall upon the 
small and unsound boroughs in the carnival of a general election 
was presented by the scene at Evesham on the declaration of the 
poll. ‘The distinguished Mayor of that borough, a Tory burgess 
of the name of Allard, had declared the show of hands to be in 
favour of the Conservatives, a view utterly repudiated by the 
Liberals, whose agent, Mr. Herbert New, put out a placard pro- 
testing against the decision. On the declaration of the poll, his 
worship the Mayor is said, by the local paper, to have referred 
to this placard of Mr. New’s in very passionate terms, nay, it is 
asserted that the great official shook his jist twice in Mr. New’s 
face, using at the same time language of inordinate violence. It 
is Mr. Disraeli’s view, we believe, that historical associations,— 
like the battle of Evesham,—deserve special representation in 
Parliament ; but surely not on the hustings? And with such 


exceedingly bellicose mayors as these minute historical towns 
sometimes elect, there is no little risk of re-enacting the frays of 
history on the hustings in a practical form. 


The truth is, where 


! 
| 





. . . Pre 
there is no true public to form a constituency, political battles 
naturally assume the form of private rows. 








The new Parliament is, for the most part, without bores and 
jesters. Mr. Darby Griffith, as every one has noted with a certain 
pathetic feelin, is, in a Parliamentary sense, no more. Sir George 
Bowyer, in the same sense, is no more. Sir J. M‘Kenna jg al 
more. Even Mr. Bernal Osborne, the brilliant and the gay, is 
shut out from the scene of his triumphant personalities. But it 
is impossible to root out the race of political bores, and perhaps 
undesirable to root out that of political jesters. Mr. John Hardy 
who was a bad type of the latter order, and promises to become a 
bad type of the former, has been returned for South Warwick. 
shire (distinguishing himself on his return by the astonishing fi 
that the Tories have a positive majority in England, and that jt 
will become a question whether Great Britain should be governed 
virtually by Scotland and Ireland ; surely Mr. John Hardy should 
remember that fibs, merely as such, are not amusing); Mr, 
Whalley is still Member for Peterborough, but whether in the 
capacity of bore or butt is not appareut ; and Lord Elcho (alas!) 
will still smile claborately upon the House as Member for Had- 
dingtonshire. He made a long speech to his constituents on his 
nomination, on his hereditary right to enter caves, as the son of the 
Earl of Wemyss, which means, he says, Earl of Caves. Surely he 
has the right. And now that he is going to sit, in his own place, 
on the Tory side of the Ilouse, the sooner he asserts his great here- 
ditary privilege the better. 


While just a few notables who connote (as Mr. Mill calls it in his 
logic) for all sensible men a feeling of hysterical melancholy, have 
been returned, some of the highest worth have been rejected. In 
West Kent, Sir John Lubbock, who would have been one of 
the wisest and soundest choices for the new Parliament, was 
rejected by a very narrow majority (of 68); and in him Parlia- 
ment has lost a man of singular accomplishments, wide scientific 
knowledge, and great practical sagacity. ‘The Marquis of Harting- 
ton was rejected, as we feared last week that he had been, in 
North Lancashire ; and in East Sussex, Lord Edward Cavendish 
shared his brother’s fate. It is satisfactory, amidst so many 
Liberal losses in the counties, to find that Sir John Simeon retained 
his seat, with a considerable majority to spare, for the Isle of 
Wight. He will apparently be the only English Catholic elected 
for any English constituency in the new Parliament. 


The Record flatly denies part of our statement as to Evangelical 
proceedings at Frome. It produces a letter from the mover in the 
prosecution against Mr. Bennett, Mr. 'T. 3. Sheppard, saying that 
proceedings are still going on, and hints that the £100 presented 
to Mr. Bennett's church was given by his own people. It 
does not, of course, deny that Mr. Sheppard’s brother was 
chairman of Serjeant Sleigh’s Committee, or that the Serjeant 
pledged himself to resist any Dill altering the ritual. The 
needful inquiries are being made, and next week we shall either 
prove the Jecord misinformed or our own local authorities. 
In either case we shall state the error. Will the Record do 
the same, when we once again ask on what ground it accuses the 
Spectator of Unitarian opinions? ‘The Record is accustomed to 
theological discussion, it knows perfectly well that this is the only 
secular journal in which the Divinity of Christ has been ardently 
maintained, and yet it repeats a statement which is not only 
untrue, but absurd. The Jtecord might just as well accuse the 
Tublet of denying the Real Presence, and it would do it, if it 
thought that assertion injurious to a religious opponent. 


The Election has been disgraced by some severe riots in Cork, 
Newport, Bristol, Staffordshire, Leicester, and other places, anda 
ery has been raised that nominations ought to be abolished as use- 
less. They are becoming mere pretexts for the employment of 
roughs to insult the different candidates, and seldom express avy 
popular sentiment which could not be better expressed without 
them. Some new precaution, it is evident, will soon be needed to 
keep order during election-time, and the abolition of nominations 
followed by the multiplication of polling-places is perhaps the 
easiest. A few soldiers in each place where a mob was expected 
would be a more efficient one, but Englishmen hate soldiers till 
blood begins to flow. ‘Then they expect them, at five minutes’ 
notice, to come out of the clouds. 





Several journals have declared, with an appearance of authority, 
that Mr. Bright has declined to accept office in the forthcoming 
Liberal Government. Mr. Bright’s Birmingham friends deny this, 
and they are clearly in the right. Cabinets are not formed till 
they are wanted, and Mr. Gladstone is the last man in England 
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to show any disrespect to the Queen. For ourselves, we scarcely 
see how Mr. Bright after his speeches about a free breakfast- 
table, the balance of power, and the reductions to be made in the 
estimates, can wish to hold office under any government, but most 
assuredly no offer can have as yet been made to him, even 
informally. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench decided on Wednesday in the case 
of “ Wason v. Walter” that a newspaper publishing a report of 
Parliamentary proceedings is, even if it contain defamatory 
matter, privileged against an action for libel. This decision over- 
rules the celebrated opinion of Mr. Justice Littledale in ** Stock- 
dale v. Hansard,” and considering that the House in theory forbids 
the presence of reporters, is considered by some lawyers rather a 
strong specimen of judge-made law. The Lord Chief Justice, 
however, in delivering judgment laid great stress on the necessity 
of interpreting laws in accordance with the civilization of the age, 
and of preserving that adaptability to circumstances which is the 
credit of the English Common Law. This is all wise, provided 
the judge is a man who knows how to distinguish between a real 
change in the temper of the times, and a mere surge of popular 
feeling. All judges do not. 





It seems quite clear that the reaction which has so greatly 
affected English counties has been strong in Middlesex. The 
defeat of the Liberals, or rather of Mr. Labouchere, was at 
first explained by a theory that the electors, discontented with 
him, had split their votes between Lord Enfield and Lord George 
Hamilton. It appears, however, that out of the Tory candidate's 
7,830 votes only 256 were split with Lord Enfield, and only 60 
with Mr. Labouchere. As the former headed the poll by 1,343 
votes, it is clear that two Tories could have been returned. It 
is true that a great number of voters stayed away, disgusted with 
the quarrels between the Liberal candidates, but palliatives of that 
kind may be repeated about every election. It is far more honest 
to acknowledge that we morally lost Middlesex, and have to 

econvert the electors. 


The Imperial Government has sustained a great defeat in 
Angouléme. In 1863 the department gave the Napoleonic can- 
didate 22,000 votes and his opponent only 1,700, while this year 
M. Laroche-Joubert got 17,000, and his rival, M. Mathieu Bodet, 
only 13,000. M. Laroche-Joubert is not anti-dynastic but he is 
for liberty and reform, and he was zealously opposed by the 
officials. 


A terrific explosion occurred on Thursday morning in the Arley 
Colliery, near Wigan. Fifty-six miners were either suffocated or 
burnt. ‘The cause of the explosion is not known, but it is remark- 
able that a scientific writer in the Daily News has been predicting 
colliery explosions for some days. ‘There was on the 21st and 23rd 
a sudden fall of an inch and a quarter in the barometer, and 
scientific men have noticed that these explosions always occur in 
the first few days after a sudden fall. The preventive is ventila- 
tion, and it seems certain that a little attention to the clear warn- 
ing given in the Daily News would have saved all these lives. 


The Jews of Hungary are, it is said, 600,000 in number, and 
they have been called upon to arrange the relation their ecclesias- 
tical organization is to bear to the State. This is to be done 
through a Congress, elected like a Diet; and as the Jews are of two 
parties, the old believers and the Reformers, the contest is expected 
to be severe. ‘The different parties carry banners, make speeches, 
and resort to every device usual in Continental elections ; and in 
Pesth the Reformers have a large majority, though it will probably 
be reduced in Congress. Whichever party is successful will draw 
up rules for the organization of the whole, which, when accepted 
by the Minister of Religion, will bind all Israelites in Hungary,— 
a curious expedient, which may, nevertheless, succeed. The 
Iluguenot Church exists in France under much the same cireum- 
stances, and in spite of irreconcilable differences of opinion between 
different congregations. 


The new Archbishop of Canterbury is evidently regarded as 
a theological suspect at Oxford. <A letter in another column 
assures us that his Grace was submitted by the Proctors, along 
with the Dean of Christchurch (Dr. Liddell) and the Dean of 
Westminster (Dr. Stanley), for the Select Preachers before the 
University. The Board, however, which decides on this 
momentous question of select preachers, and which is stated to 
consist of the Vice-Chancellor, Professor Payne Smith, and Pro- 
fessor Heurtley, did not think any of the nominations good. It 
substituted the Bishop of Chester, the new Dean of St. Paul’s 


(Dr. Mansel), Mr. Mozley (a recent Bampton lecturer), Mr. 
Blomfield, and Mr. Martin; and snubbed the Primate of All 
England. ‘The Board has certainly shown that it is no respecter 
of persons. 


A great step has been made towards getting rid of the silly 
practice of demanding Latin and Greek verse-making as a proof 
of scholarship. ‘The Balliol scholarships are the blue ribbons of 
the University for Undergraduates, and one of them has just been 
obtained by a man who made no attempt at Latin or Greek verse. 
It had been announced, this year for the first time, that original 
Latin and Greek prose would be given as an alternative for Latin 
and Greek verse. But nobody supposed that a scholar would soon 
appear, so ripe in other respects, at the age of 18, the usual age 
for the scholarships, as to warrant the examiners in overlooking 
the candidate's ignorance of versification. Such a candidate did 
however, appear on this, the very first occasion, in Mr. A. H. Higgs, 
who has been trained at University Hall, London, under Professor 
Beesly, and has attended the Latin and Greek classes at University 
College, London. Professor Beesly had always discouraged him in 
the study of Latin and Greek verse, on the ground that the time 
wasted on them could be far better applied to the study of a wider 
range of classical literature, and so it has turned out. Mr. Higgs 
has won the first Balliol scholarship without writing a word of 
verse,—a fact which may, we trust, impress the imagination of 
the masters of public schools, and induce them to drop verses in 
favour of a wider range of reading, even for their best scholars. 
If so, Mr. Higgs’s success will abate a nuisance. 


Contrary to the hopes of its enemies and the fears of its friends, 
Baron Eétvis’ Education Bill has, on the 23rd inst., passed the 
Lower House of the Hungarian Diet. 1t narrowly escaped post- 
ponement, as that body will be dissolved in less than a fortnight. 
‘The religious sects will have the right to establish their own schools, 
but they must all be under State inspection. In case such schools 
in any district do not satisfy the requirements of the State, it will 
itself proceed to establish unsectarian,—there curiously enough 
called ‘‘ simultaneous,”—schools. Provisions are made for punish- 
ing parents and guardians who neglect to send their children to 
school. A member proposed to deprive of political rights such 
communes or parishes as fail to set up communal schools within 
three years, but the proposal was negatived as superfluous. Ano- 
ther of an opposite turn proposed to exempt from compulsory 
attendance at school all children who are at present in service and 
engaged by the year. ‘This too was negatived without discussion. 
When shall we have unsectarian State schools and compulsory 
education ? 


Mr. Laing, if we may judge by the 12 o'clock poll for the Wick 
Burghs, stands very little chance of being returned to Parliament. 
He seems to be no exception to the new law of borough constitu- 
encies, **'Thou shalt not commit Adullamy.” In East Suffolk the 
Liberals were defeated, and in North Derbyshire Mr. Jackson's 
seat seemed likely to fall a prey to Mr. Arkwright. Lord Amberley 
made a gallant but unsuccessful fight for South Devon. Sir. W. 
W. Wynn is not to lose his seat in Denbighshire. 





The most prominent feature in the Stock Exchange has been 
the introduction of a New Russian Loan for £1,716,000. The 
price of issue is 80, and the interest, at the rate of 5 per cent., 
is guaranteed by the Russian Government. Consols closed yester- 
day at 94 to 944 for money and the account. Reduced and New 
Three per Cents. have marked 92} to 923; Exchequer Bills, 14s, 








to 18s. prem. For Indian Securities the market has been firm ; 
Indian Five per Cents. have touched 116} to 116g. Railway 
Shares have been quiet, and Metropolitan stock has declined in 
value. At a mecting held yesterday, the Directors of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway were authorized to raise a further 
£2,000,000, for the prosecution of works in hand. ‘The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is £18,256,637 ; in the Bank of 
France, £46,225,000. 


Yesterday and on Friday week tho leading Foreign Bonds left off at 


the annexed quotations :— 


Nov. 20.) Nov. 27, Nov. 20.) Nov. 27, 








Brazilian, 1965......0.00+. 78} 78; | Russian (Anglo-Dutch) 94 wos 
Egyptian, 1864 &2 824 | Spanish, 1567 ,, J 335 O44 
Italian, 1861 i ey 56 Turkish, 1858 ., 65 674 
Mexican ..occccccccscesses 15j 15} - 1862 ,. 63 | 67% 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





= Nov. 20., Nov, 27 

Great Eastern,......0+++ 413 | Lon.,Chatham,& Dover 17h 17 
Great Northern ., | Metropolitan... 07 103 
Great Western 5g | Midland  .......secseeeeees | 112 1113 
Lancashire & Yorkshire] 125% 1283 | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick low 100 
London & Brighton ...] 48} Sy) 0. York,..| 884 884 
Lon. & North-Western] 1153 1124 South-Eastern,,...,...... 733 794 
Lon. & South-Western} 85 85 | } 
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Liberals out of its 30 already elected county members: of Djs. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. senting Wales, which, from having returned pee five bbe 


—_—_—>—_—_— 
THE BAD SIDE OF THE COUNTY ELECTIONS. 


HERE is, fortunately, a good side even to the County 

Elections, but it is not possible to deny that, to a 
Liberal, the bad side chiefly predominates. Let us note the 
dark traits. 

England has separated itself in the county elections from 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Mr. Gladstone, whose name 
has acted as a charm in all the English boroughs, has been 
himself deliberately rejected in his own county, South-West 
Lancashire, for two Conservative gentlemen of no particular 
ability or repute. In other counties, seats carried by the 
Liberals only a year ago have now been lost, after a hard fight. 
Thus, for example, Mr. T. T. Paget, who carried South 
Leicestershire a year ago against Mr. Pell,—by a narrow 


majority, we must admit,—was defeated on Tuesday by the | 


very same rival in the enlarged constituency by something 
like six times the majority which he then obtained. There 
is no special cause operating in Leicestershire, as there 
may be in Lancashire, to account for this. Nothing 
could apparently prove more clearly that either the ex- 
tended county franchise has admitted a more Conservative 
class than before, or that the whole county constituency has 
recoiled from Liberal principles on the special question now 
before the nation, the question of justice to Catholic Ireland. 
But whatever the cause, the number of Liberal losses and of 
Conservative gains in the English counties is so remarkable, 
that this great fuct must be admitted, that England is divided 
against herself on the great issue. The boroughs great and 
small (a few of the great boroughs of Lancashire alone ex- 
cepted) go one way; the counties, where chiefly the power of 
the English clergy is felt, go the other way. There is a 
large and probably the most comfortable section of the people 
which does not wish to give true political equality to the Irish 
Roman Catholics,—which protests loudly against giving it. 
Whether on other questions it would be as Conservative re- 
mains to be seen. We suspect from many small indications that 
it would, that it is not solely the influence of the clergy 
which has carried so many county divisions for the Tories. 
What are we to say of the evidently Conservative bias of the 
great suburban districts of London, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham? Take the case of North Warwickshire, which, with 
the £12 suffrage and the inclusion of the Manor of Aston, 
was supposed to be hopelessly Liberal, and which Mr. Newde- 
gate and Mr. Davenport Bromley contested almost as a forlorn 
hope, though they were returned by a majority more than 
double that which the least popular of them gained over Mr. 
Muntz at the last election. The cases of Mid-Surrey and 
West Kent are quite as discouraging. In such county divisions 
the change can scarcely be due to the influence of the clergy 
simply. In the great suburbs,—amongst the great mass of 
semi-detached-villa residents, —the personal influence of 
the clergy is not stronger than the personal influence 
of any other class of like respectability and education. We 
suspect it must be conceded that the villa residents of the 
suburbs of great towns are a lukewarm class, who dislike 
all enthusiasm or the very sound of great sacrifices for the 
sake of justice to a poor people like the Irish, whom they do 
not respect. Not only has the influence of the English 
clergy been strained to the utmost in the counties against 
the Liberals, but the suburban voters seem to have 
come out as lukewarm politicians, who, in ordinary times, 
would probably vote for whichever party had the more 
popular leader, for Lord Palmerston if he proposed to do 
nothing great, for Mr. Gladstone if he were only reducing 
the Customs’ duties. But the ery of “Justice to Ireland !” has 
filled them with disgust. The Irish don’t make money, are 
thriftless, helpless. And then it is proposed to take away the 
only “highly respectable” class from among them. The villa 
residents do not like it. As Mr. Gladstone rises in stature, 
they feel more and more disposed to reject him. The county 
elections mark, we think, what we deem the ungenerous and 
selfish action of the English clergy on this question ; and mark, 
also, the lukewarm spirit of the suburban constituencies. 

It is also an unsatisfactory feature of the County 
Elections that they have not only brought out so strongly 
the opposition between the English counties and the 
English boroughs, but between the various Dissenting 
localities and the English Church counties. The decisive 


Liberal reply of Presbyterian Scotland, which returns 21 





among the 15 county members already elected, now returns 8 
(or more than one-half), and sends up 22 Liberals to 9 Conserya- 
tives taking the boroughs and counties altogether ; of Dissenting 
Cornwall, which returns all its four county members Liberals 
(and nine Liberals out of its 13 county and borough members 
together), is in marked contrast with the equally decisive Con- 
servative reply of Kent, which sends six Conservative county 
members to Parliament without one Liberal; of Warwick. 
shire, which sends four Conservative county members to Par- 
liament without one Liberal; of Shropshire, which returns 
four Conservative county members and not one Liberal ; of 
Leicestershire, which returns four Conservative county mem. 
bers and not one Liberal ; of Somersetshire, which has chosen 
four out of its six county members already without choosing 
one Liberal, and so forth. The effect of this marked and 
extreme opposition between the Presbyterian and Dissenting 
districts and the Church counties cannot but be mis. 
chievous, and is, as we think, a great reproach to the 
Liberalism of our own Church. But be that as it may. 
it is clearly an unfortunate circumstance that the Episcopalian 
counties should be thus markedly pitted against the non- 
Episcopalian counties on a question of justice to Ireland. Must 
it not deeply aggravate the dislike of the English Church 
already existing in Ireland, and too well justified by the 
policy of our empire in forcing on Ireland this alien Chureh: 
Will not the Irish interpret the elections as showing that not 
only in Ireland, where there is a vested interest to defend, 
but in England, and Scotland, and Wales, the only hearty 
friends of the Catholics seem to be those who are not friends 
to the Episcopal Church? Will not the Church, when disesta- 
blished, necessarily suffer, and suffer even relutive/y to othe 
Protestant bodies, from the selfishness which it appears to be 
throwing into its last struggle for existence in Ireland? Why, 
even in Ulster, if we may judge from the analysis we have seen 
of the Londonderry election, while about two Presbyterians out 
of every five voted for the Liberal policy, which means, we 
should remember, withdrawing the Regium Donum from 
Presbyterians no less than disendowing the Church,—the 
Episcopalians voted en masse for the Orange candidate, Lord 
Claud Hamilton. This is the Conservative analysis of the 
Protestant votes :— 


FOr TAY: DOWN: siscsscvsseweverssess Episcopalians.............. 8 
DREGODRONG o00csiscssorceses 177 
For Lord Claud Hamilton......... Episcopalians............... 300 
TED: vscsarierseseeves 279 


And this analysis, though derived from an Irish borough vote, 
represents, we fear, too nearly the inference to be drawn from 
the proportion between the returns for the Episcopalian coun- 
ties and the non-Episcopalian counties in England and Wales 
and Scotland,—except, of course, that the Regium Donum 
not existing in England at all, and the anti-Catholic feeling 
being much less strong in England than in Ulster, the 
Dissenters here have voted for the Roman Catholics almost 
unanimously, and the Episcopalians, as we know, not near!) 
so unanimously against them. 

On the whole, we must reluctantly conclude that the new 
county franchise has added, if not to the regular party- 
strength of the Tories, certainly to the inertia of the country, 
and its aversion to any great change; that the new suburban 
constituencies are especially inert; and that on the religious 
question the Irish have a right to conclude that wherever 
Episcopalianism is strongest, Catholic Ireland las least hope 
of justice. 





THE PALLIATIVES OF THE COUNTY ELECTIONS. 


HE Liberals have carried the English Boroughs, with some 
remarkable exceptions. The Tories have carried the 
English Counties, with some remarkable exceptions. It is as 
stupid as it is unfair to deny either fact, and we have acknow- 
ledged the one as frankly as we have insisted upon the other. 
The importance of the County vote is, however, mainly in the 
future,—for this Parliament it only reduces Mr. Gladstone s 
majority within more manageable limits,—and as regards the 
future, we have some good omens to record. The first and 
greatest is the magnificent example which has been set to all 
County Liberals by Scotland. We do not mean of course the 
mere number of Liberals that kingdom has sent up, fo! 
Scotland has but two creeds, Presbyterianism and Scepticism, 
and on an issue like that of this year,—the disestablishment o! 
an Episcopacy imposed by force upon a weaker people, —Scotch- 
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mon in either character were pretty sure to be unanimous. 
It is the way in which this unanimity has been secured which 
makes it so reassuring to all Liberal minds. Every condition 
favourable to Toryism which exists in an average English 
county exists in the Scotch counties in an exaggerated form. 
The land is comparatively in few hands, and the majority of 
owners are Tories of a very decided type. Birth and wealth 
demand and obtain a social respect at least as great as 
has ever been paid to them in England, greater than is 
now paid in any but the least enlightened districts. The 
dependence of the voters on the landlords is at least as abso- 
jute, and the “ screw” is put on with even greater determina- 
tion, the Scotch Tories being to the full as much in earnest as 
their opponents. Half at least of the agricultural population 
belong to an Established Church, and an Established Church 
distinguished for centuries by an immovable horror of Rome. 
We doubt if there are even now ten clergymen in Scotland 
who would venture to say publicly that a Roman Catholic 
could be saved. Nevertheless, in spite of a habit of social 
reverence, of a detestation of Rome which must have quali- 
fied their hatred of Protestant Episcopacy, of stern and long- 
continued pressure, the farmers of Scotland have risen in suc- 
cessful revolt, have defied their landlords, and have sent up 
representatives who, bad or good, are by the confession of both 
parties those of their own choice, men in some cases without 
the faintest claim upon their sympathies other than the prin- 
ciples they maintain. There never, perhaps, lived a worthier 
Tory representative than Sir William Maxwell of Keir, or one 
so likely to succeed in winning a Tory county. The fathers 
of the Perthshire men have died for his fathers in heaps, he 
is a scholar of the most intelligible kind, a historic scholar, 
rich, popular, and, as his parting address proved, a gentleman 
to the backbone. He was backed by the great proprietors, by 
a whole body of Tory squires, and by the feeling of all Whigs 
that he was a credit to the county, and he went down 
before an unknown Englishman,—an able man, we are told, 
but wholly unconnected with Perthshire. In Dumfriesshire 
there has not been a contest for eighty years, and the farmers 
could not find in all Scotland a gentleman willing to fight the 
Duke of Buccleuch in so apparently hopeless a contest. They 
were obliged to import a London Alderman, known only by 
some acts of practical philanthropy, Sir Sidney Waterlow, who, 
according to Lord Dalkeith, could not pronounce the name of 
the county, who does not, it is said, hold the national creed, 
and who will probably be a most useful but undistinguished 
member of the House of Commons. He was carried, in the 
teeth of extreme resistance, to the top of the poll. It is the 
same in Roxburghshire, though there the successful Liberal 
is of historic name ; in Aberdeenshire, where the Tories quoted 
Ecclesiasticus to prove that a stock breeder ought not to be 
in Parliament, and were told in reply that “the Apocrypha” 
was a Romanist authority; in South Ayrshire, where a 
genuine Radical and an able one has been put at the head of the 
poll; in fact, throughout the length and breadth of Scotland. 
What is there to prevent the English tenant farmers asserting 
their independence in the same way and with the same success, 
and thus enabling us at least to discover what the real 
opinion of the counties may be? There are signs that 
such an ¢meute against the “influences” is very near 
at hand. Mr. Read seems to have made his Norfolk seat as 
safe as if he were Lord Leicester's first cousin. He is a Tory, 
but look at that remarkable election in West Suffolk. Would 
anybody beforehand have believed that such a candidature 
was even credible? Mr. Lamport may be an excellent man, 
for aught we know, as he certainly is a plucky one; but he 
started at the eleventh hour, spent nothing, said nothing, bore 
no relation to the county, was, in fact, about as bad a candi- 
date as it was possible to select. As he said himself, with 
frank self-depreciation, he was “a pole to hang Liberal colours 
on;” and the Liberals, unprepared and unorganized, with 
nothing to raise enthusiasm except their cause, gave him two- 
thirds of the votes received by the highest Conservative candi- 
date. There are half-a-dozen men in West Suffolk any one of 
whom, if he had known the facts, could have broken the 
power of the Herveys; and “ county power ”’ once broken never 
reconsolidates itself. Look at Herefordshire, an agricultural 
county, returning two Tories and one “ minority Liberal.” 
Mr. Blake writes thence that he put himself in nomination 
only three days before the poll, that his opponents were two 
deservedly respected baronets, that he did not spend a penny, 
that he “conveyed no voters,’—a terrible drawback to any 
but a most popular candidate,—and still he polled half as 
many votes as the candidate first on the poll. Or take 


East Essex, a very stronghold of free farmers, a county 
in which nobody has six thousand acres, and the candidates 
being all of them decent people, with a liking for popu- 
larity, have avoided intimidation, where the pulpit is the 
only oppressive “influence,” and see how high a vote the 
defeated Liberals have polled. We say nothing of the Welsh 
elections, for in Wales the voters have the exceptional idea 
that they have souls, except this, that successful mutiny 
does not tend to consolidate authority, and that democracy in 
ecclesiastical affairs usually develops Liberalism in political 
conflicts ; the English examples are enough to prove our case, 
that Liberals need not be hopeless of ultimate success even in 
the counties. It only needs that the county voters should be 
thoroughly enfranchised for the agricultural counties to reveal 
enormous Liberal strength. The Tories may argue that even 
if free the tenantry will remain true to Conservative principles, 
and doubtless so they may. Only it is just a little odd that 
the most English of mankind, the Lowland Scotch, should con- 
sider Liberalism and emancipation identical, and that in the 
freest strictly agricultural county in England, perhaps the only 
one in which there is no man with great influence, East Essex, we 
should, on a question which makes country clergymen furious, 
have recorded such a vote. 

Finally, and this may be the most important fact of all, the 
election will convince Liberals,—leaders, members, and editors 
all alike,—of the wretched folly of neglecting the Counties any 
longer. They have thought effort useless because the consti- 
tuency was so narrow. It was useless to argue, or teach, or 
lecture, while a few families could, if combined, drive a 
majority of the fifty-pounders to the poll. They have con- 
sequently neglected the counties, have allowed the small 
county papers to fall into inferior hands, have taught nobody, 
have treated all county claims with a listless attention 
strongly contrasted with their zeal in removing every com- 
mercial grievance. They have offered the farmers nothing, 
not even a patient hearing, and have allowed the Tories to 
spread far and wide the idea that they represented the great 
“agricultural interest,” the interest which of all others most 
keenly feels any even accidental grievance. Men who at best 
hope only for an average eight per cent. feel an addition to 
rates, an injustice about educational grants, a special tax, a 
defect of communication, as tradesmen who expect thirty 
cannot do, while from the constitution of English society they 
are of all men least liable to feel the contagion of new ideas. 
The Liberal chiefs must exert themselves to educate the 
counties, to show themselves distinctly favourable to freedom 
in the corn manufacture, to spread ideas, to infuse a leaven of 
liberality into the country clergy, above all, to remove the 
impression that they, like the writers in Punch, think a man a 
fool because he dresses in the way most suitable to his own 
business. If this election startles the Liberals into a new 
attitude towards the Counties, an attitude of greater liberality, 
justice, and sympathy, this year’s defeat will yet be worth to 
them many victories. 


THE NEW INDIAN INCIDENT. 


HE latest intelligence from India is not pleasant at all. 
Hindooism may be “in process of disintegration,” for 
what we know, though we are habitually incredulous of all such 
statements ; but pending that social change, it is quite certain 
that the Government of India has received an alarm from a 
new quarter severe enough to startle it into a modification of 
its foreign policy. Sir John Lawrence, it is well known, has 
been throughout his viceroyalty the advocate of a policy in 
our dealings with Russia which his critics satirize as one of 
“masterly inaction,” and his advocates, the ablest of whom 
has just been elected Member for Hereford, describe more 
correctly as one of “ watchful expectation.’ He has persistently 
refused to invade Afghanistan, or seize Candahar, or garrison 
Herat, or do anything else calculated needlessly to accelerate a 
conflict with the advancing Russian power. He has been, in 
fact, the most determined though the most moderate of all the 
opponents of the Russophobia chronic among Anglo-Indians. 
An incident, however, has recently occurred which has com- 
pelled the Viceroy to review his policy, and has determined 
him, if we are rightly informed, to press a new one upon the 
India House and the Foreign Office. This is nothing less than 
the receipt of information, apparently authentic, certainly 
most grave, that Russia has discovered a forgotten weak 
point in our frontier, and is pressing towards that. The 
Government possesses in Mr. T. D. Forsyth the Commis- 





sioner of the Jullundur Division, a man in whom it has for 
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many years reposed an exceptional confidence, especially with 
regard to Himalayan affairs. This gentleman, an acute man 
of the world, much experienced in Indian diplomacy, is in 
foreign policy what may be called an Anglo-Indian Whig, not 
much influenced by extreme views on one side or the other, 
and inclined to think that his first duty is to carry out, not 
only the orders, but the policy of the Government he repre- 
sents. He has, however, arrived, during a hill tour in Ladakh, 
at three very disagreeable conclusions, which, with their 
grounds, he has impressed on the Government of India. 
First, that Eastern Turkestan, or to put it more plainly 
io English readers, the region between Thibet and 
Afghanistan, through which Russia must approach if 
she designed to invade us through Cashmere, instead of 
Afghanistan, is rich enough to support a large army 
with ease, is, in fact, judging from its trade, a very fertile 
region; secondly, that the notion of the impassability of the 
Himalayas on the North-East is a pure delusion. This is 
stated on the authority of actual journeys made by Mr. Forsyth 
and others, who declare that the physical difficulties are so 
few that, “instead of a wall 17,000 feet high, rising up as is 
supposed, the gradients are sufficiently easy to admit of a rail- 
road being made, and there are no insuperable objections to our 
constructing a road for camels the whole way across the Iima- 
laya. A casual observer might suppose such a thing impossible, 
but we have facts to go upon, and camels have on several occa- 
sions been brought even over the difficult Karakorum route; « 
fortiori, they could be brought by the Changchenmoo and along 
a made road into Lahoul.”” The cold is severe, but the fall of 
snow is slight, and without entering into geographical contro- 
versy, it may be assumed that competent local officers are con- 
vinced that a European army, with guns, could enter India by 
this route. That is, to employ a European analogy, they are 
convinced that the Brenner, which was supposed impassable, 
is more easily passable than the St.Gothard. There is a hole 
in the north-north-east corner of the semicircular wall which 
shuts out India from the rest of Asia. Thirdly, it is the 
conviction of these officers, derived from collated native and 
Chinese accounts, that Russia has obtained permission to estab- 
lish a cantonment at Gumah, a point which commands the 
chief passes on this route, and that the ruler of Yarkund, the 
only strong State between Russia and Cashmere, has entered 
into negotiations with the Czar in the attitude of a suppliant ; 
in other words, that direct Russian influence will shortly be ex- 
tended as far as the Happy Valley ; or, to put it ina form more 
closely within the range of English thought, that Germany, 
if inclined to threaten Italy, can march unopposed through 
the Tyrol, and is in possession of the Brenner. We do not, we 
repeat, assert that these statements are exact. Tor anything 
we could contribute to the discussion, East Turkestan may be 
a Sahara, and the Himalaya an unbroken wall, and the 
cantonment at Gumah an invention of the Chinese. All we 
affirm is that officers of remarkable capacity and coolness, 
personally acquainted with part of the route, and officially 
responsible for their investigations as to the remainder, hold 
these views ; that the Viceroy believes them sound, and that 
a change of policy will probably be the consequence of his belief. 

We must confess we do not like the intelligence at all. As 
our readers are aware, we have steadily opposed the Indian 
demand for an “active” policy in Central Asia, but that was 
because we believed the Punjaub by far the best place for the 
battle, should it ever arrive. We believe that still, but with this 
modification. If the North-Eastern passes are really as easy as is 
represented, and if the Russian Government had really formed a 
cantonment at Gumah, the British Government would be in this 
almost unendurable position, that in the event of any quarrel, 
however serious, for Constantinople or Egypt, the Czar could 
at any moment without expense or great effort paralyze the 
power of our greatest ally, the military Indian Empire. With 
Russian troops collecting at Gumah we could not take a white 
soldier from India, or leave the Punjaub without an irresistible 
garrison. It would be madness to do either. India, without 
occupying a Russian army, would be fully occupied her- 
self by its possible arrival, while her treasury would even 
in time of peace be loaded with expenditure. It would be 
necessary to annex the valley of Cashmere, a most annoying 
step for more reasons than one, and turn that small but 
beautiful territory into a great camp, at endless expenditure 
both of troops and money; and, moreover, to do all this without 
reducing the old Afghan difficulty one iota. Access from 
that side would no more be hindered by any preparation in 
the direction of Cashmere, than access to Italy over the St. 


—_—. 
the Brenner. We are not of those who believe that a struggle 
with Russia in the Punjab must necessarily be disastrous, but 
to allow a Russian or quasi-Russian force to encamp on our 
territory unopposed, even for forty-eight hours, is, if we wish 
to retain India, altogether out of the question, and the atti. 
tude of constant preparation for such a contingency will be 
expensive, annoying, and wasteful. There is no part of India 
where we want a grand military cantonment so little as in 
Cashmere. 

Three courses were under these new and very difficult 
circumstances open to Sir John Lawrence. One was to ignote 
the whole matter, trusting that if ever the danger arrived 
there would be plenty of time to meet it,—an excellent course 
while we have Eastern Turkestan between the empires, but a 
very expensive course should Russia post herself, as she wishes 
to do, within ten days’ march of Cashmere, the key on that 
side of our domain. Another was to aid Yakoob of 
Yarkund, the able Mohammedan enemy of the Russians, who is 
trying to found a dynasty in East Turkestan, and might, if 
supplied with guns and money, build up a formidable desert 
power,—also an excellent course, if we desire to hurry on the 
long-expected conflict, but inexpedient if we still think it may 
be postponed or averted. The third course was to recommend 
direct negotiation between the Home Governmentand St. Peters- 
burg, with the direct object of finding out whether it is or is 
not possible to come to some understanding with that power 
as to the boundaries of our respective Asiatic possessions. 
It is quite within the compass of probability that the Court 
of St. Petersburg, which does not share the common Conti- 
nental error about the weakness of Great Britain, and has 
now and again a gocd many things to ask, may agree to an 
arrangement which will leave Eastern Turkestan and the 
whole region between the Oxus and the Suleiman neutral for 
many years. Russia, it is quite certain, does not want to 
fight now, or to run any risk of compelling Great Britain to 
put forth her full strength and make war for the independ- 
ence of Asiatic Russia, an effort by no means beyond her 
power if pushed to desperation, as the Government of India 
is well aware. The Czars have an infinity of work to do 
yet before their dominion in Asia is consolidated, and may 
be willing to do it, before they engage in more desperate 
expeditions ; and if Russia agrees, both empires will be 
relieved of what threatens to prove a very considerable 
strain. If she refuses, if her Government is unwilling 
to give up her vantage-ground, or forego the power of 
menacing Lahore whenever she feels inclined to menace 
Constantinople, the British Government will at least 
know its position, will be assured that among the few external 
dangers to which India is exposed an advance of Russians 
through Ladakh and Cashmere is not the least. Once 
assured of this, we shall know how to protect ourselves 
without wasting resources upon the defence of points never 
seriously menaced. Sir John Lawrence has adopted this third 
course, and his counsel appears to us at once moderate and 
determined, and it will, we hope, mect with that attention at 
the Foreign Office which his known reluctance either to: 
| inspire or to feel alarm ought to ensure. It is, we admit, 
| most annoying work for that oflice to undertake on imperfect 
data a most delicate and difficult negotiation about districts 
| with which Foreign Ministers are for the most part unac- 
| quainted, and positions so complicated that they may give up 
| all while they think they are receiving concessions; but the 
‘alternative is much more unpleasing even than this. It is 
nothing less than the necessity of constant readiness to receive 
/in the extreme North of India an attack which will be made in 
order to facilitate some enterprise in the extreme South of 
Europe. The attack we can defeat, but it would be far 
| better, if possible, to avoid by negotiation the expense, and 
worry, and hazard of incessant preparation. 





MID-SOMERSET. 


HE last of the English contests will also be one of the 
most important. On Monday next the electors of Mid- 
Somerset will have the opportunity of showing whether they 
ido or do not possess the independence and steadfastness of 
| Scotchmen in the same position as themselves, and of refuting 
‘or endorsing the London libel that men who live in the 
/country cannot comprehend intellectual eminence. The first 
| question is the more important, because to a genuine Liberal 
a Parliament of Macaulays would be intolerable, if it were 
returned by coercion, or bribery, or the kind of social pressure 





Gothard would be hindered by fortifying the debouchure of | which carried Woodstock, where men otherwise independent 
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acknowledged almost in terms that they could not bear to 
risk the social humiliation they would feel in not being 
invited to Blenheim. It is infinitely more important to true 
representative government that the voters should be free than 
that they should be either Liberals or Tories, for it is possible 
for either side to make converts of freemen, not possible for 
either to make head against that strange form of unworthi- 
ness known as “county cowardice.” The first duty of the 
electors of Mid-Somerset is to show that, whatever their 
political creed, they are, at all events, electors, the men to 
whom the nation has entrusted a duty not less sacred than 
that of judges,—indeed, identical with it,—and not mere 
funnels for the decision of other persons quite as compe- 
tent, it may be, but not the persons selected to decide. 
This duty, which is imperative, ought also to be easy. 
The Mid-Somerset farmers and country townsmen can 
hardly be more under influence than the farmers and 
citizens of Dumfries or Perth, can hardly have more to fear, 
can hardly be more severely punished for venturing to think 
their verdict in the great trial ought to be theirown. In 
those northern counties the farmers have revolted, and never- 
theless the world stands, the sun shines, and the fields give 
their increase. Surely in Mid-Somerset, of all places on 
earth, in the old West Country, the defect cannot be want of 
manliness, of resolution to stand together, to throw off a 
yoke which galls not only men’s pride, but their consciences, 
—to break with any men, however influential, who see no 
wrong, not only in urging careless men to vote on their side, but 
in threatening Dissenters who, in voting for the Irish Church, 
would consciously violate their convictions? Let the electors 
think how they would defy “ influence” if exerted over them as 
jurymen to procure a verdict before the Sessions, and remem- 
ber how much greater is the court, how much higher the 
issue in which and on which they have next Monday to 
decide. Why, even the Welsh farmers, supposed to worship 
the owners of the soil, have displayed that much of manhood, 
that much of resolution to be free in fact as they are in law. 
The men of Somerset are at least as dour as the Welsh, at 
least as competent to say that this, the last oppression which 
survives in England, shall end; that if they march behind 
their landlords to the polls, it shall be because they 
agree with them, and not because they must. It is such 
easy work, besides. The voters have only to unite, only 
to give the Liberal candidates a mass vote, and the squire- 
archy will be as helpless as officers without men. What can 
they do? Banish a county, with their mortgages, and dowers, 
and rent-charges to pay on quarter-day ? Or refuse to deal with 
all tradesmen? Or bid the clergy excommunicate everybody in 
the parishes for obeying their ownconsciences? Let Mid-Somer- 
set be but tolerably unanimous, let the independent men do 
their duty as leaders of the dependent, and let the new Act 
against coercion be pasted up in every market-place, and next 
year the tenantry will ask what on earth it was which made 
them so much afraid. Be it remembered the freedom is as 
good for the Tories as the Liberals. Next election coercion 
may come from the other side, and should be resisted just as 
stoutly by both parties, resisted as if they were all magistra‘es, 
and were being ordered to give this or that decision. It is a 
certainty if Mid-Somerset is left free that Messrs. Freeman 
and Tagart will have a great majority; and if they have not, 
the truth will be clear that Mid-Somerset contains a great 
many men capable of incurring the penalties pronounced upon 
the unjust judge. 

The other point is a minor, but still an extremely important 
one. The cities have an idea that country folk are stupid, do 
not understand intellectual recommendations, rather dislike 
men with brains above the average. We believe it is a delusion, 
that the group of Oxford Radicals, for example, who have been 
beaten in the towns would in many counties have won 
the game ; but Mid-Somerset has a splendid opportunity of 
exposing the fallacy. She has the rare good luck to have in 
Mr. Freeman a candidate of that kind of intellectual eminence 
which tells so heavily in Parliament, not a “ wild’ man, not a 
“dreamer,” noteven a “ philosopher” as the word is ordi- 
narily misunderstood, but a man who examines with a clear 
and statesmanlike glance a mass of historie knowledge such 
as scarcely another man in Europe is known to possess ; a man 
who, for instance, knows more of the origin of English land 
tenures than the majority of black-letter lawyers, whose 
opinion would be as valuable on a general question of right to 
tithe as that of Sir Barnes Peacock ; an antiquarian, in short, 
who is also familiar with the historic life of many lands. Mr. 
Freeman, for example, speaking on the origin and transfers of | 





Irish tithe would have definite weight in the House, would 
when he sat down have rid the debate of most of the false 
history with which every such debate is sure to be clouded. 
Ife is a man who in the House might hope to perform the 
almost impossible feat Macaulay once performed, that of de- 
feating a Bill, previously accepted by almost every man who 
heard him, by dint of sheer knowledge lucidly arranged. He 
is a freeholder, and a man for whom clergymen can yote 
cordially, being about as decided a Churchman as it is well 
possible for a historian to be; but despite those squire-like 
attributes, he is as much beyond the average of squires 
in all the qualifications of a member as they are 
beyond their own bailiffs. Electing him is not electing 
a savan or a poet, but a solid thinker; a man whose 
work will live when Mid-Somerset has forgotten that it was 
ever under “ influences,” who, if life peerages were introduced, 
and a representative of historic literature were required, 
would be certainly among the three most earnestly considered. 
A few such men are seriously wanted in a House filled, no 
doubt, with Liberals, but with Liberals who have passed life 
in making fortunes, who scarcely know their own history, 
who, though they boast of the power and antiquity of the 
House, would be puzzled to recall the statesman-noble who 
first perceived that the power of the people, if it could be 
concentrated, might be made a counterpoise to that of his own 
order. The House will have plenty of common sense, but 
sadly lacks that kind of intellect which can draw from the 
rich mine of the past the solid knowledge without which 
forecast is but groping in the dark. There is a tone of intel- 
lectual dignity sometimes in the debates of the Upper House 
which can be imparted to those of the Lower only by the 
presence of men who on their own subjects are unanswerable, 
who really know what other men only think they know ; and 
of such is Mr. Freeman. It would be a mistake for Mid- 
Somerset to reject such a man in favour of any ordinary 
country gentleman, even if he were a Tory; but to discover 
among earnest Liberals such a man is an opportunity which 
we sincerely trust the electors of Mid-Somerset will appre- 
ciate to the full. They have it in their power, by a little 
steadfastness, a little moral courage, a little indifference to 
the weather,—which seems to have been hired by Mr. 
Spofforth for the county election, and is spiteful to every- 
body without a close carriage,—to add distinctly to the intel- 
lectual power of the House of Commons. It will not have 
so much, that another county can afford to send up another 
county gentleman. 





THE REAL POPULAR VOTE. 


VUE amazing party mendacity of the Conservative papers 
in asserting that the Conservative minority represents 
(if the metropolitan boroughs be excluded) a real majority of 
the English electors, has induced us to obtain a rough caleu- 
lation of the actual votes given in all the contested elections 
of which the results were known up to Thursday night. We 
do not pretend that the table we give below is strictly accu- 
rate. ‘The oflicial returns have only been published for a few 
of the more important constituencies, but we may confidently 
assert that the inaccuracy, if any, is probably against our 
own side. The Conservative returns have been followed by 
preference whenever the two differed, and the calculation has 
been made by a statist who had no personal interest in the 
conclusions. Let us see briefly what these conclusions are. 

In Lancashire, the boasted area of the great Conservative 
triumph, the actual popular vote given in the contested elec- 
tions is as nearly as possible balanced, an_ infinitesimal 
majority of not quite two hundred belonging to the Conserva- 
tives. The contested boroughs have given a majority of near 
5,000 votes to the Liberals, and the contested counties (though 
represented in Parliament solely by eight Conservatives) have 
only given a majority of 5,000 to the Conservatives. Lanca- 
shire, therefore, may be practically said to be in equilibrium 
on the great question of the day. Its popular vote is am- 
biguous. It cannot make up its own mind. It believes in 
the Liberal policy with its soul, and hates it with its 
carnal passions. It tries to be Liberal, but its jealousy 
and dislike of the Irish are too much for it. The spirit 
wrestling against the flesh has been worsted,—barely worsted, 
—and its weight is consequently divided all but equally 
between the two scales of the balance. Now let us look to 
the other great manufacturing county,—Yorkshire. Here, in 





spite of the disadvantage of the total exclusion of the one great 
uncontested Liberal division of the county, the North-West 
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Riding, there is only a Conservative majority of about 140 on the 
county struggles as yet known (which would, of course, be trans- 
formed into a considerable Liberal majority if the North-West 
Riding had been contested), and a vast majority for the 
Liberals on the contests in the boroughs, a majority of about 
8 to 3. The county as yet gives a vote which we may 
fairly consider (taking the uncontested county division into con- 
sideration) as full two to one for the Liberals. Yorkshire, 
therefore, has a strong opinion in favour of the Liberal policy. 
London separately (including Greenwich) gives about two to 
one for the Liberals. So far, then, we have a _ popu- 
lar vote practically ambiguous in Lancashire, but 
Liberal in the ratio of two to one in the other two great 
centres of population, Yorkshire and the metropolis. Now 
let us consider the English county vote, exclusive of the two 
great counties we have estimated separately. This gives, of 
course, a Conservative majority, but one in amount nothing 
like that which the list of the number of members returned on 
each side would alone suggest. The popular majority for 
the Conservatives in the other contested counties of England 
and Wales is not 23,000 in a total number of 272,000 votes, 
—that is, is not a majority of 9 per cent. If the county con- 
tests in Lancashire and Yorkshire were taken into account, 
the majority would be about 28,000, but the per-centage 
would be even smaller than before on the total popular votes 
given. On the other hand, take the boroughs of England, 
exclusive of those of the counties already taken into account 
and of London, and the popular vote shows a majority of about 
85,000, or more than 20 per cent., and if we add the majorities 
in the Lancashire and Yorkshire boroughs, and London, the 
popular majority would be increased to above 199,000 votes 
on the whole boroughs of England, and the per-centage 
to 24 per cent. While the English counties alone have 
not given a popular majority of 9 per cent. on the total 
vote for the Conservatives, the English boroughs alone have 
given a popular majority of 24 per cent. And, finally, 
taking England (and Wales), counties and boroughs, alto- 
gether, the popular vote gives the Liberals a majority of 
about 172,000 votes for the Liberals; that is, more than 
14 per cent., (say) one-seventh of the whole number of votes 
given, and a far greater popular majority than the Conserva- 
tives have attained in the counties alone. 


So much for England, which has been biassed in the 
counties by the supposition of the clergy that the fall of the 
Trish Church will involve evil consequences to the English 
Church. In Ireland an estimate was attempted, but so 
many seats had not been contested, that the returns are 
entirely useless for any purpose, and we have omitted 
them. It is known that the Liberal majority of members 
already returned in Ireland is about twenty-three, but there 
is no means of arriving at even a rough estimate of the 
popular vote. 

In Scotland, the most impartial part of the empire, on 
this question at least,—for England has been largely actuated 
by the fears of the clergy for the consequences to their 
own Establishment,—the popular vote is overwhelming on the 
Liberal side, near four to one on the whole country, five to 
one in the boroughs, and even in the counties the majority is 
about 20 per cent on the total county vote. 

Finally, taking Great Britain as a whole, the majority 
on the popular vote is about 232,000, on a total vote of 
1,278,000, or more than one-sixth, more than 16 per cent. 
We coneluie, then, that in the most impartial parts of the 
kingdom the popular vote for the Liberal policy has been im- 
mense and final; that even in selected constituencies most 
subject to the influence of the clergy, and, by the admission 
of all, most Conservative, there is a vastly less majority against 
the Liberals than there is in their favour in those constituen- 
cies best situated for a perfectly impartial and cool reply to 
the issue put to them; finally, that in Great Britain alone, 
leaving Ireland out of account altogether, there is a decisive 
judgment in favour of justice to Ireland, which is naturally 
very strongly supported by Ireland’s own verdict. Even ex- 
cluding the verdict of those who are most deeply interested 
in the matter, Great Britain declares for justice to Ireland. 
Nay, even excluding Scotland, which is, we believe, better able 
to give a fairer decision than England herself, England alone, 
and in spite of the imaginary consequences of the measure to 
the clergy of her own Church, has decided by a very decisive 
majority for justice to Ireland. 

We subjoin the table to which our remarks refer :— 
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Names. Liberals. Conservative 
England—excepting Metropolis and Lancashire and iia 
Yorkshire. 
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Metropolis—including Greenwich .......cscsccsecseeeeeees 111,029 
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écinaiinbinn apes, 
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SUMMARY. 


England and Wales—minus London, L 
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London (including Greenwict 
Lancashire .. 
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$56,929 


111,029 








England and Wales............... 671,261 
Scotland... ccxsesennss Gane 








Total for Great Britain ............0++ 


Where there are more than the required number of Candidates of each party, 
for instance, a Borough returning 2 members for which there are $3 Liberal 
Conservatives,—the Electors voting for the Liberal candidates have been added 
together and divided by 2. , 

In the City the Liberal votes for the 4 candidates were added together and 
divided by 3, to ascertain the number of Liberal voters, and the same was dove 
with the voters for the 3 Conservative candidates. 

If the Conservative return gave more than the Liberal, it has always been used. 

Where a single seat has been contested among Liberals or Conservative 
the numbersof Electors voting have been added together; if two seats have bee 
contested, they have been added together and halved. 








THE PALL MALL ON MR. GLADSTONE’S ‘SOFT STUFF.” 
\ E dare say that most of our readers have looked through 

those little tourmalines, as they are called, which, when turned 
so that the axis of the crystal runs in a particular direction, have 
the power of cutting off some of the vibrations in the waves of 
light, and therefore * polarizing” it, so that the light which passes 
through the tourmaline is defective light, due to vibrations moving 
only in one direction. If they be applied to light already polarized, 
and turned round, in some positions of the tourmaline they trans- 
mit no vibrations at all, all is darknesss. There are a great many 
human intellects of the same sort; indeed, all except the very 
widest and highest are more or less incapable of transmitting 
certain sets of ideas; and there are some minds, and those of 
eminent force and ability after their own narrow kind, which are 
notably incapable of transmitting a large class of really popular 
ideas, and cut them off as blankly in their attempt to translate 
what others have said, as any polarizing medium does the 
undulations of light. Such a writer is one of the most 
distinguished of the contributors to the Pull Mali who on 
Tuesday reviewed Mr. (rladstone’s apoloyia for his conduct 
in relation to the Irish Church, in his own most peculiar and 
most unfortunate manner, putting it down as ‘soft stuff,” the 
sort of stuff, as he said, that Miss Youge * would put into the 
mouth of an invalid relating the history of his inner life,” and 
asserting that Mr. Gladstone in resigning office in 1845 because 
Sir Robert Peel proposed to reconstitute and enlarge the grant to 
Maynooth,—a policy against which Mr. Gladstone had recently 
protested very gravely and in solemn terms, though he no longer 
felt certain that the idea at the bottom of this protest could be 
maintained as sound,—acted “like a woman who, because the 
man to whom she is engaged is unfortunate, refuses to break off 
an engagement of which she repents apart from his misfortune.” 
There is nothing, indeed, that this eminent and able critic likes 
better than applying the defective medium of his own mind 
to the writings and speeches of men whom he is incapable 
of understanding, and, after he has cut off all that is worth 
hearing by his own want of apprehensiveness, then retailing 
the rest in the unfortunate condition in which it issues from his 
mind, and holding-it up to ridicule. We remember hearing that 
such a critic had said of Dr. Newman's Apologia that it was & 
book written to show how a man, beginning by believing a vast 
deal of nonsense, came to believe a vast deal more. And this he 
thought doubtless clever and forcible,—which, no doubt, it was; 
for perhaps half the clever and forcible things which are said by men, 
are clever and forcible owing to the defects of those who say them, 
rather than owing to their capacity. If a man of this grain of mind 
were to criticize Shakespeare's plays, he would say plenty of clever 
things about them, i.e., things which appear as they do to him from 
the defect of his own vision, and which would, therefore, strike the 
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mass of men who judge carelessly and with little true insight as won- 
derfully fresh and forcible, because they would exclude at once from 
the picture all the cross lights and delicate touches of which the 
majority are so indistinctly conscious that it is a relief to them to 
have them blotted out altogether, and to be rid of the claims they 
make on their understanding. The Pall Mall critic in his remarks 
on Mr. Gladstone illustrates admirably this sort of ability, which 
depends on a curious combination between strengthand incapacity,— 
incapacity to see at all what most people see dimly, and the strength 
to say so, right out, without the slightest regard to the indistinct 
testimony of other men's dim sight. But we must say he riots at 
times in his own incapacities, thanks God audibly for them, and, 
being blind himself, tries to scare all the rest of the world into 
asserting the absence of the light which he has suppressed 
in affecting to transmit it. A strong criticism on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s apology for his change of opinion the article in question 
must be admitted to be; for it takes a strong man to rely so 
completely on the moral advantages of his own special bluntuess 
of mind. But the world would be badly off every way if no 
greater proportion of its phenomena could be seen than this critic 
sees of what is in Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. ‘+ Soft stuff” the 
pamphlet may be,—so is most stuff out of which growth and life 
are forthcoming. It is not, however, hard stuff like this critic’s 
criticism, which can supply nourishment to any kind of ideal 
tissue. While Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet shows the richness, the 
flexibility, the variety of material, the subtle equity of principles, 
the enlarging sympathy with popular wants and needs which have 
made him what he is, the dead sledge-hammer criticism of the 
Pall Mali only shows the critic’s complete incompetence to handle 
a mind, probably the equal of his own in vigour, certainly in- 
definitely its superior in delicacy, variety, and breadth. 

The first point which brings down the hoarse laugh of the Pall 
Mall critic, is Mr. Gladstone's resignation in 1845, when Sir Robert 
Peel proposed to reconstitute and enlarge the Maynooth Grant. 
Mr. Gladstone had, be it remembered, quite made up his mind 
within a few years befcre, that, reserving the rights of contracts 
already made, the Government could not justify any support of 
religious error, and was bound to spread religious truth as far as 
it could among all its subjects. He had begun to doubt whether he 
had been right, but he had only begun to doubt. He knew that 
he could form no judgment which he could himself know to be 
impartial on the subject, probably not any which could in any 
sense be impartial, if he remained in a Cabinet pledged to an 
opposite view. In such a case, of course, his conviction, which 
had previously been very solemnly and earnestly expressed, could 
only be a biassed one, of no worth to himself, and not likely to 
inspire anything but distrust in any one else. He resigned to set 
his own judgment free to act. And we do not hesitate to say 
that in doing so he acted not only a right and noble, but 
a manly and seusible part. If English statesmen are to be 
trusted at all,—and without getting full trust from the people 
they can be of little use to the people,—they must be, and must 
put themselves beyond, the suspicion of unworthy motives. Mr. 
Gladstone did as much to lay the foundations of the respect in 
which he is now held in Parliament and in the country by his 
course in 1845, as Mr. Disraeli did to lay the foundations of the 
contempt generally felt for his morale when he turned from a 
follower of Sir Robert Peel into one of his fiercest and most 
unscrupulous assailants about the same time. ‘To disavow the 
deepest of political convictions at the beck of your leader, without 
knowing yourself whether you have really changed your mind or 
not, is an immorality so destructive of all statesmanlike qualities, 
that we wonder even the obtuse critic in the Pall Mall should com- 
pare it to the act of a girl who insists on fulfilling an engagement 
she dislikes because her lover happens to be in trouble. ‘There is 
simply no term in his simile that contains any similarity. Mr. 





Gladstone’s “ engagement” was not to his own previous opinion, 
~which in point of fact he soon gave up,—but to his own | 
Immediate self-respect. He had thought one thing very | 
strongly. He had been shaken, but he did not know how far | 
his hesitation was due to the strong inducement to believe other- | 
Wise which was presented to him. He did what, we suppose, | 
any politician with a fine sense of honour and a strong masculine | 
senseof theinestimable worth of honour in English public life, would | 
have done, put himself ina position to form an impartial judgment. | 
And his enormous public influence now is due, if not to that | 
particular act, to the qualities in his character which that act | 
expressed. Every one knows that Mr. Gladstone is incapable of a | 
fraud upon himself in the interests of his position as a statesman ; | 
that he would again make such a sacrifice as often as it might be | 
required to secure himself and the public against self-interested | 


recantations. ‘That a man with even half a mind,—and the critic 
in question has, if only half a mind in some respects, an uncom- 
monly big half,—should scoff at such an action as girlish self- 
tormenting, only shows how easily blunt fingers will confound 


fine cord with weak. 


But this is only a single point. The main one is that this great 
critical foe to all ‘soft stuff ” finds the whole history of Mr. Gilad- 
stone’s change of mind on this subject to be a morbid, invalidish 
account of his ‘inner life.” The truth is there is not a morbid 
sentence, not a single word of moral hysteria, in the whole 
pamphlet, and what the critic in the Pall Mall probably means 
is simply this,—that all autobiographical explanation as to 
the history of opinion is ‘soft stuff” not worth a moment's 
attention. And, no doubt, a man without capacity to enter into 
and learn by such autobiography, is quite justified in not attend- 
ing to it, but is, perhaps, rather rash to tell all the world that they 
wust be as incapable as himself. ‘There are plenty of men who can- 
not find anything intelligible to them in metaphysics, in the theory 
of evidence, in electricity, biology, and a number of other subjects 
of study; but, as arule, they avoid passing judgments on subjects on 
which they recognize their defects. ‘To us,—and we suppose in this 
matter we shall be amongst the vast majority of thinkers,—there is 
no deeper interest than that of a true aud minute piece of intellectual 
biography, and Mr. Gladstone seems to us to have added a chapter 
of this kind to the literature of political autobiography which has 
scarcely ever been surpassed in interest as in the graceful can- 
dour of its confessions. We see in it first how deeply Mr. Glad- 
stone himself had been influenced by the best English theology of 
the period, and how impossible he found it to separate even his imme- 
diate political hopes for the United Kingdom from his special hopes 
for the victory of the faith he had embraced,—no doubt, a piece of 
youthful enthusiasm, but a piece of youthful enthusiasm at the 
very root of all that is great in him. We see next the curious and 
flexible sanguineness of the mind which could form a_ theory 
that so exactly fitted every in and out of the momentary political 
situation as regarded the Church, that it just found room (morally) 
for the existing contract with Maynooth, while forbidding any fur- 
ther extension and reconstitution of it, and this though Mr. Glad- 
stone evidently regarded the theory as good for alltime. ‘That may 
be and is a proof of “ infirm judgment,” as Mr. Gladstone himself 
now holds. But it is something more than this. It is a most in- 
structive illustration of the immediate influence exercised over Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘infirm” theoretic and speculative judgment by 
political facts, and the force of existing arrangements. Most 
young men in his place, while constructing a theory of Church 
and State, would certainly not have found room for a special 
anomaly and exception which spoiled the theory. It is, again, in 
the highest degree interesting and instructive, to notice how Mr. 
Gladstone's large political instincts kept him from any of the 
more dangerous developments of Puseyism, impressing him, as 
they evidently did, and that very keevly, with the necessity of 
introducing a sounder and more independent faith than Roman 
Catholicism into the minds of the Irish, as the condition of their 
improvement. We see, again, how gradually and surely the great 
doctrine of political freedom,—that men can do for themselves far 
more than any external government can do for them,—undermined 
this conviction of his that the British Government was bound to 
evangelize Ireland, and how, immediately with the collapse of this 
conviction, the whole foundations of Mr. Gladstone's respect for 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland collapsed too, Nothing 
can be more instructive to any one who cares for the history of 
the growth of great minds at all, than Mr. Gladstone’s account 
of those popular pleas for the Irish Church which he always and 
steadily rejected :— 

“ My work had used (as far as I believe and remember) none of the 
stock arguments for maintaining the Church of Ireland. I did not say 
* Maintain it, lest you should disturb the settlement of property.’ I did not 
say ‘ Maintain it, lest you should be driven to repeal the Union.’ I did not 
say ‘ Maintain it, lest you should offend and exasperate the Protestants.’ 
I did not say ‘ Maintain it, because the body known as the Irish Church 
has an indefeasible title to its property.’ Idid not say ‘ Maintain it for 
the spiritual benefit of asmall minority.’ Least of all did I say * Maintain 
it, but establish religious equality, setting up at the public charge other 
establishments along with it, or by distributing a sop here and a sop 
there to coax Roman Catholics and Presbyterians into a sort of acqui- 
escence in its being maintained.’ These topics I never had made my 
own. Scarcely ever, in the first efforts of debate, had I referred to one 
of them. My trumpet, however shrill and feeble, had at least rung out 
its note clearly. And my ground, right or wrong it matters not for the 
present purpose, was this: the Church of Ireland must be maintained 
for the benetit of the whole people of Ireland, and must be maintained as 
the truth, or it cannot be maintained at all.” 


A more striking light on intellectual character was surely 
never cast. For, these,—the rejected pleas,—though far weaker 
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and less worthy of a great political thinker than the one he 
adopted,—the duty of spreading truth amongst the Irish,—were 
far more the common-places of the argumentation of the day. 
Take the story of Mr. Gladstone’s change of opinion as a whole, 
and it seems to us one of the most picturesque and fascinat- 
ing chapters in the politics of our country,—a story neither 
disguising points of intellectual weakness, nor affecting a false 
modesty on traits of moral strength, a story illustrating the 
deficiency of lis theoretic faculty by the very same features which 
show the depth and delicacy of his political sympathy with the 
highest and best movements of his time,—a story which will win 
him fresh confidence and fresh admiration from all who are com- 
petent to understand it, in a word, a story of steady development 
in a single direction, though under the restraint of voluntary moral 
guarantees for which we may look in vain in the account of other 
changes, not developments, on the part of rival statesmen. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

\ UCH attention has of late been directed to this subject, and 
1 when we consider the numbers of this afflicted class, and 
the great eminence to which many blind have attained in literature, 
science, and music, itmust be allowed that the subject of theireduca- 
tion is one of national importance. Speaking roughly, there is one 
blind person to every 1,000 of the population, which gives a blind 
population in the United Kingdom of about 30,000. ‘The art of 
reading forms the groundwork of all education, and it is specially 
necessary to the blind, who, by reason of their affliction, are cut 
off from all the varied knowledge and pleasure which enters the 
mind through the sense of sight. We propose, then, to lay before 
our readers a short account of the methods by which the blind read, 
and of the endeavours now being made to simplify and improve 
them. 

Many different alphabets have been devised for the use of the 
blind, but all agree in adopting the invention of M. Haiiy, which 
consists in raising the letters above the surface of the paper so as 
to be recognizable by touch. ‘Lhe first characters thus embossed 
were, as might have been expected, the ordinary Roman letters. 
It was, however, soon found that these, though admirably suited 
to the eye, were far too complicated for the coarser sense of touch. 
This led to various modifications, the leading feature of all of 
which was the abandonment of all lines not essential to the general 
form of the letter. Gall attempted to make his letters more tangi- 
ble by replacing the curves by angular lines. Alston used Roman 
capitals shorn of unnecessary ornament, and this is the system 
that has long been used in many of our English asylums. Dr. 
Howe, of Boston, U.S., adopted the small Roman letters, giving 
them an angular form. ‘This system is very generally used in 
American asylums. Mr. Taylor, formerly superintendent of the 
York Asylum, prefers a mixed alphabet of capitals and small letters. 
All of these systems, however, are liable to the same objection as 
the original characters of M. Haiiy, viz., that they are difficult of 
recognition, and that while a certain proportion of the young 
can learn them, but few adults can do so (and the number of 
those who become blind in adult life is far greater than of those who 
are blind from childhood). ‘The unsatisfactory results obtained in 
America may best be seen from the fact that of the pupils in 
American asylums, where the Boston form of the Roman letter is 
used, only 54 per cent. can learn to read with facility, while but 
65 per cent. can learn to read at all; and if we had statistics of 
the capability of instruction of the adult American blind, the pro- 
portion would undoubtedly be far smaller. In England we have, 
unfortunately, no reliable statistics on this point ; but it is generally 
acknowledged that the Roman capitals cannot be read at all, or 
only with extreme difficulty, by most of the blind who earn their 
living by manual labour, ‘lhcy are therefore falling into disuse, 
while the alphabet advocated by Mr. Taylor (capitals and small 
letiers) is no longer used in the York Asylum, where it was intro- 
duced by him. 

To remedy these defetts, apparently inherent in the Roman 
character, two shorthand systems have been invented, and are now 
extensively used, that of Mr. Lucas, being stenographic (i. ¢., 
retaining to some extent the original spelling, but introducing 
contractions whenever practicable). The other, Mr. Frere’s, is 
phonetic shorthand, and disregards orthography entirely, spelling 
words according to sound. It would exceed the limits of this 
article to enter into the respective merits of these two systeins. 
They both fulfil the objects of a shorthand system, by greatly 
diminishing the bulk, and, therefore, the cost of works printed 
in them; while when a blind person has mastered their 
difficulties, he is able to read with greater ease and pleasure 








than in a full-written system. They, however, require more 
intelligence than is to be found in many of the uneducated 
adult blind. The expectation, therefore, of their inventors that 
they would supersede all other methods of reading has been dis. 
appointed, and a reaction has taken place ia favour of the full- 
written system, proposed by Mr. Moon, a blind pupil of Mr. Frere, 

Mr. Moon’s characters are derived partly from those of Mr, 
Frere, and partly from the Roman letters reduced to their simplest 
form. Ile has succeeded in forming an alphabet which can be 
easily read by the dullest touch, but which, for the more intelli- 
gent, seems inferior to a shorthand system; while books printed 
in Moon’s type are bulky, and consequently inconvenient and 
expensive. M. Braille, of Paris, has invented an ingenious dotted 
alphabet, which is now generally used in France, and possesses the 
advantage of being more easily writien than any other. The 
pupils in the French institutions write much from dictation, so 
that each pupil can emboss his own class books, and form for him- 
self a valuable library of standard works, without any cost being 
incurred for printing. ‘The description of this process given by 
Sir F. Head is so amusing that we quote it in his own words :— 

“Not only are M. Braille’s embossed symbols evidently better adapted 
to the touch than the letters and figures which have been so cleverly 
invented for the eyesight, but to the blind they possess an additional 
superiority of inestimable value, namely, that the blind can not only read 
this type, but, with the greatest possible ease, make it, and, as I witnessed 
this very intoresting operation, I will endeavour briefly to describe it. A 
blind boy was required to write down before me, from the dictation of his 
blind professor, a long sentence. With a common awl, not only kept in 
line, but within narrow limits, by a brass groove which the writer had 
the power to lower at the end of each line, the little fellow very rapidly 
poked holes tallying with the letters he wished to represent. There was 
no twisting of his hoad sideways, no contortion of face, no lifting-up of 
his right heel, no screwing-up of his mouth, no turning his tongue from 
beneath the nose towards one ear and then towards the other in sympathy 
with the tails of crooked letters, which in great pain and difficulty in 
ordinary writing the school-boy may be seen successively endeavouring 
to transcribe. On the contrary, as the little fellow punched his holes he 
sat as upright as a cobbler hammering at the sole of a shoe. On the 
completion of the last letter he throw down his awl, and then, like a 
young author proudly correcting his press, with his forefinger instead of 
his eyes—which, poor fellow, looked like a pair of plover’s eggs boiled 
hard—he touched in succession every letter, and, all proving to be 
correct, he stretched out his little hand and delivered to me his paper. 
To test the practical utility of the operation a boy was sent for from 
another room, The embossed paper (for what was a hole on one side 
was, of course, a little mountain on the other) was put into his hands, 
and exactly as fast as his finger could pass over the protuberances made 
by his comrade, he read aloud the awled sentence which I had heard 
dictated. I may observe, besides letters and figures, notes of music are 
also done by the awl.” 


A modification of Braille’s system has been adopted by the 
celebrated Abbé Carton, of Bruges, who for many years was the 
great champion of the Roman letter. He, however, became con- 
viuced of its unfitness for general use, and while substituting dots 
for lines in the formation of his letters, has attempted to dispose 
them in such a manner as to bear in many cases some resemblance 
to the Roman character. 

It will be seen from this short sketch of the principal alphabets 
used by the blind, that it is most desirable to agree upon one 
which shall be universally adopted, thereby introducing a system of 
signs which may be as generally used by the blind as the Roman 
alphabet is by the seeing. ‘The poiuts to be attended to in 
selecting such an alphabet are, (1) that the letters must be such 
that they can be readily felt by all; (2) that they shall occupy as 
little space as is compatible with easy recognition, since the size 
of the letters has an ,important bearing on the bulk, and conse- 
quently on the cost of books; (3) for the same reason such con- 
tractions should be introduced as may be readily remembered ; (4) 
if possible, the printed language should be easily written; (5) if 
any of the existing systems fulfil these conditions, it would be 
unwise to invent a fresh one. 

‘The disadvantages arising from the present want of uniformity 
in type are, (1) a blind person having learnt to read by one char- 
acter cannot decipher books printed in another ; (2) the books for 
the blind must necessarily be expensive, but their cost is needlessly 
increased by their not being printed in a form available to all, 
while, for the same reason, with the exception of the Bible, 
scarcely any standard works or class books have as yet appeared ; 
(3) the different systems have been taken up by different societies, 
which to a certain extent act in antagonism to each other. 

It is with a view of procuring uniformity that a Committee has 
been formed in London of gentlemen who are partially or totally 
blind, and who themselves read by touch in at least three systems, 
and some in all that have been mentioned. Impartiality is sought 
to be obtained by none of the Committee being partizans of any 
particular system. ‘The wish of the gentlemen forming this Com- 
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mittee is to arrive at the truth experimentally, and they invite the 
co-operation of all blind persons in this difficult undertaking. As 
many, however, are not at present qualified by previous training 
to judge of the merits of this question, it is intended to form a 
society among the blind and their friends, of which the Committee 
before mentioned will be the Executive Committee, so that all may 
unite in the good work. The difficulties are, no doubt, great ; but 
with honesty of purpose and a determination to succeed even 
greater difficulties have been overcome than those which lie in the 
way of procuring an extensive and comparatively cheap literature 
for the blind. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF ACCUMULATION, 


HE Parisian papers have been amusing themselves by specula- 
tions as to the wealth of the late Baron James Rothschild, 
which they estimate variously at sums ranging from £25,000,000 to 
£80,000,000 sterling. All these speculations are probably alike in- 
correct, as in the case of a fortune so vast, invested in so many 
countries, and dependent on the stability of so many Governments, 
eventhe Legacy Duty Office must remain content with an approxima- 
tion tothe truth. Therumours, however, are calculated to set men 
thinking as to the possibilities of accumulation which have opened 
out of late years, the extent to which it might be carried, and the 
social danger or benefit of very extreme cases. We doubt if the 
world is quite aware how very great the possible accumulations of 
a single family, or, indeed, of a single individual, might be. It 
looks very absurd to most men to say that a man might accumu- 
late £80,000,000, but such a concentration of wealth is by no means 
beyond the range of ordinary possibilities. Our own impression is 
very strong that such things have occurred, that some of the 
Yoman nobles can be shown to have possessed fortunes which 
represented as much either of labour or goods as that immense 
sum would now; but that is a speculation too deep for this 
article. We turn to more practical and every-day illustrations. It 
is certain that there have recently been individuals among us, like 
the late Mr. Morrison, Mr. ‘Thornton, or Mr. Crawshay, possessed 
of from three to seven millions realizable in cash and liable to taxa- 
tion, and there is now living at least one whose possessions, if 
‘sold up,” would yield ten. Suppose, what has never actually 
occurred, we believe, but what it is very easy to conceive occurring, 
wealth to the amount of, say, six millions descending to a young 
man trained to business, inclined for business, and as competent to 
manage business as, say, the Manager-General of the Westminster 
Bank. He could, if he liked to occupy his whole time and 
tax his whole energies in accumulation, employ his capital 
throughout Europe as that bank does in England, at an 
average, say, of about fifteen per cent., or if a very able 
man, as apt at great averages as Mr. ‘lhornton was, at an 
even higher figure. Give him, however, only ten per cent. as a 
fair, steady rate of gain at 50, and at 40 he would have, if he spent 
his compound interest on his own living, £12,000,000, at 50 
£24,000,000, at 60 £48,000,000, and at 70 £96,000,000. It may 
be said even ten per cent. is too much, but the fact is that the 
whole amount might be lent without much exertion to Govern- 
ments and great traders at that rate with security quite good 
enough for one man’s life, and under a system of nearly com- 
plete insurance against everything but a general cataclysm. 
No doubt, in practice the grand check upon him would be the 
difficulty of investing his enormous wealth as it accrued, a difficulty 
which would demand an agency as widely spread as that of a con- 
siderable government, an agency dealing in money in almost every 
capital of the globe. Americans say that this difficulty worries 
Mr. Astor till he has been heard to say he is nothing but Inspector- 
General of his own fortunes. Very good agents can, however, be 
secured by very rich men, the amount of brain required to govern 
them would be hardly greater than that demanded in a good 
Finance Minister, and what with house property in great capitals, 
banks, and mortgages outside Europe, where the secure interest 





runs high, even that vast sum might be invested. That a religious 
society like that of Jesus could form such a fund we have no doubt, 
though, as it could not directly trade, it would have to content | 
itself with lower interest; but the effort would not be wholly | 
beyond the power of a man with the head and the consti- 
tution of, say, Mr. Vanderbilt, or the late King Leopold,— 
a splendid accumulator, in his way,—or many a less known City | 
man the world sees every day. Indeed, it is thus that great for- 
tunes, startling fortunes, are made, the only difference being that | 
as they are usually accumulated by the men who found them, 
the process of accumulation only becomes geometric when the 
City man is too old to reap the full benefit of his world-wide | 


knowledge. Be it remembered we started from a figure lower 
than we need have done, for there are men worth more, and have 
imagined but one man continuously applying himself to a task 
such as thousands of men apply themselves to every day,—a task 
quite as enticing as most of those to which men devote them- 
selves, quite as alluring, for example, as that of managing the 
statistics of any ordinary kingdom, or keeping down expenditure 
in a hostile House of Commons. 

What could that man’s heir do with that accumulation? The Phi- 
losophers all say ‘‘ Nothing at all,” but we doubt very much whether 
they are right, any more than the novelists, several of whom have 
touched upon the theme. Godwin wrote a long and somewhat tedious 
story to prove that he could accomplish nothing but mischief, but 
his hero, Leon, was rather a goose, and Godwin wanted to prove 
some economic theories. Edgar Poe imagined such a man delibe- 
rately surrounding himself with unimaginable luxury, in very de- 
spair of doing anything else more practical ; but Edgar Poe always 
forgot some of the conditions of his problem, and in this story he 
has overlooked the impossibility of purchasing complete pleasure. 
If Adam ever had toothache Eden wearied him till it was over, 
and to men with nothing to achieve ennui is mental toothache. 
A writer whose story we have not seen for twenty years, but 
whose name was, we think, Urquhart, tried to explain how 
enormous wealth might be turned into power; but he assumed 
impossible conditions, such as that mankind had accepted the 
sacredness of property as an article in their creed, an idea 
which man has as yet shown little disposition to adopt. If 
we mistake not, his hero, old ‘ Crabs,” became Premier 
of federated Europe, by artfully using, yet concealing, his 
wealth; his son turned tyrant, and was destroyed, with his army, 
by a new discovery in electricity. ‘These are dreams to divines 
and philosophers, but they, though wiser than the novelists, limit 
the action of the rich man too much by presupposing that he 
would wish to be happy, and talking about apples turning to ashes 
in his mouth. Very likely he might not wish to be happy, and 
might consider ashes tooth-powder. Men want to fill their lives, 
rather than to make them happy, and from the time of Socrates 
downwards have found in the greatness of their work quite 
sufficient compensation for the absence of pleasure. People are 
very bad, no doubt ; but we back ourselves to find a hundred men 
in a day who, if certain of thereby extinguishing pauperism in 
England, would endure gout till they died. Our own impression is 
that a man thus wealthy, who set himself one great but men- 
surable task, would really accomplish it, and make himself 
a decently happy life into the bargain. He would be worried and 
pestered, no doubt, but he would not be more worried and pestered 
than most Prime Ministers; he could keep secretaries for his 
letters, and admit no one unscrutinized within his park gates. 
Thus protected, he could venture on really big things of very 
varied kinds. We will say nothing of political power, though 
he could gain that, because political power acquired by money is 
almost invariably misused. Still, we should like to ask the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Coppock, whoever he is, whether such a man could 
not, by paying the expenses, say, of two hundred working candi 
dates, have altered the face of this Election? whether any man 
who would subscribe £2,000 to each county election in Great 
Britain, claiming only a veto on candidates, would not hold 
enormous political power? whether finance ministers would not 
quake before a man who could increase or decrease the Bank's 
Reserve by ten millions at will? Let us confine ourselves to more 
beneficial uses of wealth. A man as wealthy as Earl Grosvenor 
might become could rebuild Kast London, for instance, rebuild it 
on a sound plan, without enormous difficulty, for long before 
he was half-way through the Legislature would sweep legal 
difficulties from before his path. The man or government 
who pulled down East London block by block, rebuilt each block 
on an intelligent plan, and sold each block with a Parliamentary 
title, would certainly not lose more than double the sum Tauss- 
mann’s enemies say he has lost for Paris,—namely, twenty mil- 
lions,—which Paris and the State will, they say, have one day to 
pay. We doubt ourselves if it is half as much, but we may let 
that pass till we establish an .E lile with a seat in the Cabinet, 
when the Parisian Improvement Fund may possibly become a 
matter of vital political interest. Most men, again, have 
some interest in provincial cities,—interest of habitation, or 
neighbourhood, or representation, or family connection. Well, 
there is not a city in Great Britain, Glasgow included, 
which the expenditure of ten millions or so, directed by a 


single mind, would not turn into a model municipality, worthy to 


be lived in as well as visited. Or take another great object, Edu- 
cation. There are fifty-two counties in England. It would not 
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take two years’ income of such a fortune as we have hinted at to 
found a University like that of Edinburgh in every county, with 
all tuition absolutely gratuitous ; and three years of it would add 
the needful succedaneum, eight hundred bursaries sufficient with 
rigid economy to keep a student alive. Just think for an instant 
if there were such Universities how in a generation the tone of 
Englishmen would be changed. A great fortune, not greater than 
many which exist, would keep the House of Commons pure by supply- 
ing funds for every prosecution, would establish free libraries in 
every town, would carry out sanitaryarrangements in half the minor 
boroughs, would render all local hospitals adequate to the popular 
need. There is hardly a limit to the work a really gigantic fortune 
such as may yet appear among us could not effect, and that through 
enterprises which would interest able nen more than luxury, or 
splendour, or the pursuit of women, or art, or any of the occupa- 
tions, bad or indifferent, on which most of the makers of money 
waste their lives. 

The power for evil of such a fortune would be at least equally 
great, and in the hands of a capricious, tyrannical, or secretly 
insane man might demand the interference of the State. We have, 
for example, personally known an instance of very considerable 
means steadily devoted to the purpose of ruining a thriving town, 
each house being bought as it came into the market and reduced 
to a ruin, but fortunately such cases are within the easy control 
of the community. It would not be necessary to raise the 
general question of the sacredness of property, but only to pass 
an Act declaring that the deliberate use of great wealth against 
the community should be considered prima facie evidence of 
lunacy, and that the property so used should pass to trustees for 
the benefit mainly of the lunatic’s successors. It is in this form, 
however, that the right of accumulation will probably one day 
come up for judgment, and in England the resolve of Parliament is 
sufficiently shown in the celebrated Thellusson Act, the only direct 
blow ever levelled at accumulation, but a very effectual one. 
No attempt of the kind has ever, we believe, been made since, and 
no family has had the resolution to do what is still legal—form a 
reserve fund to accumulate for a century at compound interest. 
It is only necessary that three generations should persist in such a 
course, but Providence has kindly decreed that even three genera- 
tions should rarely pass among the wealthy without the birth of a 
fool. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXXIIL—Centrat ENGLAND: RuTLanp, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE :—THE Towns. 


EICESTERSHIRE contains the market towns of Leicester, 
Ashby de la Zouch, Bosworth, Market-Harborough, Lutter- 
worth, Melton-Mowbray, Mount Sorrel, and Whitwick. 

Tcicester represents, as we have seen, the site of the Roman 
station of Rar. After the downfall of the Roman and British- 
Roman power, the Saxons seem to have built their new town on 
much the same spot. The name which they gave to it, with its Roman 
termination, implies this, but the first part of the new name has 
caused more doubt and speculation. We may at once dismiss the 
fable of its derivation from the British King Lear, or Leir,—about 
the last person the Saxons would celebrate in choosing a 
successor to the oman name atx. It has been said with more 
plausibility that the ancient name of the river Soar, on the right 
bank of which Leicester stands, was Leir, Leger, Leda, or Lega; 
and there is still a place called Zear at the head of the river, ‘The 
name appears variously in Saxon times as Leger-ceastre and 
Ledcestre, and afterwards Legercester and Legecestria. We have 
already seen that it passed into the hands of the Danes, and 
became one of their jive or seven burghs cr strongholds, so 
remaining till taken by the Lady Ethelfleda, Alfred's daughter, in 
the reign of Edward the Elder. A mint was established here 
in which coins were produced from the time of Ath«lstan to that 
of Henry II., and it was also for some time the seat of a bishopric. 
At the Conquest it became part of the Royal demesne. The 
following is the account in Domesday Book :—** The civitas of 
Ledcestre, in the time of King Edward [the Confessor], paid 
yearly to the King thirty pounds by tale (every one of the value 
of tenpence), and fifteen sectaries of honey. When the King 
marched with his army through the land, twelve burgesses 
of that borough attended him. If the King went over sea 
against the enemy, they sent four horses from that borough as 
far as London, to carry arms or such other things as circum- 
stances required. At this time, King William has for all rents 





from that city and county forty-two pounds and ten shillings in 
weizht. 


Instead of one hawk, he has ten pounds by tale, and 





instead of a baggage or sumpter horse twenty shillings. Of the 
mint masters he has yearly twenty pounds, every one of the value 


of twenty pence. Of this twenty pounds Hugo de Grente.ucisnil 
has the third penny. The King has in Ledeestre thirty-nine 
houses ; the Archbishop of York two houses with sac and soc, and 
they belong to Chirlintone. Earl Hugh has ten houses, which 
belong to Barhou, and six belonging to Cacheworde, and one 
house belonging to Locteburne. The Abbey of Coventreu has ten 
houses; the Abbey of Cruiland has three houses. From all 
which the King has his geld. Hugo de Grentemeisnil has a 
hundred and ten houses and two churches ; besides these, he has 
in common with the King twenty-four houses in the same borough. 
In the same borough has the same Ilugo two churches aud two 
houses, and four houses decayed. ‘The Countess Judith has in 
the same borough twenty-eight houses; aud from the moiety of a 
mill she has five shillings and fourpence. Without the borough 
she has six plough-lands belonging to the borough; and she has 
there one plough, and her homagers three ploughs. ‘There are 
eight acres of meadow, and a wood six furlongs long a 
broad. The whole is worth forty shillings.” A 
have already said, was built or enlarged by the Conqueror to 
overawe Leicester, and the wardenship entrusted to Ungo de 
Grentemeisnil. Leicester Castle was held by Grentemeisnil 
against William Rufus, in favour of Robert Courthose ; but was 
taken and nearly destroyed, and remained in ruius for some 
time. In the reign of Henry I., Robert de Bellomont, Earl or 
Count of Mellent, is said to have been made Karl of Leicester, 
in 1103. He chiefly resided in the castle, which he fortified 
and enlarged. is son Robert, surnamed Dossu, came into 
collision with Henry IL., the town paying the penalty. This 
“arl is chiefly remarkable for the close of his career. In i143, 
‘tired of active life, he founded at Leicester a monastic 
establishment of Black Canons, afterwards enlarged by his 
daughter-in-law, Petronilla, of whom it was said that after hor death 


! 
id three 


castle, as we 


a plait of her hair was used to suspend the chapel lamp. ‘The 
abbey speedily became famous for its riches and its influence, many 


of its abbots sitting in successive Parliaments. It was, however, 
more celebrated for its visits from Royal personages, who in their 
progresses northward frequently lodged here. Ileve also (1530) 
died Cardinal Wolsey, who arrived a helpless invalid on his way 
from York to London, and entered the abbey, never to leave it. 
All that are now left are the gateway and the walls surrounding 
the precincts, enclosing some scanty ruins of a domestic mansion 
of the sixteenth century, incorporated with a modern farmhouse.” 
A severe blow fell upon Leicester in the time of Earl Bossu’s son 
and successor, another Robert, surnamed Dlanchmains. Leaguing 
with the ‘“‘ young King” against his father, Leicester became 
the head-quarters of the rebels. The Earl and his adherents 
were routed by the King’s forces under Richard Lucy, Chief 
Justiciary, near Bury St. Edmund’s, and the Earl was taken 
prisoner. Leicester next was taken by storm by the Royal forces, 
fired in several places, and knocked to pieces by military engines. 
The castle held out some time longer, but at length was compelled 
to capitulate, and was reduced to a heap of ruins. ‘This was in 
1173. Remains of this ancient Leicester are still from time to 
time discovered, some of the foundations of buildings being found 
in directions right across the present streets. Earl Blanchmaius 
regained the King’s favour subsequently, and was restored to his 
estates; but he and his successor both engaging iu tle Crusades, 
Leicester was but ill rebuilt, and the castle remained for many 
years in a state of dilapidation. Earl Blanchnwins was slain in 
Greece in 1190, and his successor, another Robert, surnamed [vtz- 
Parnell, whom the peerages make to be the son of the last Earl, 
—who in that case must have had another a/ias,—dying in 1204 
without male issue, his estates passed to Amicia, his eldest 
sister; and in 1207 the earldom was confirme] by King John to 
Simon de Montfort, either her husband or her son. The English 
history of this Simon de Montfort is very obscure. He seems, in 
the year 1210, when King John was under the Papal Interdict, to 
have suffered under a charge of conspiracy against the King, the 
Chronicle of Duustable asserting that the King was informed, while 
on an expedition against the Welsh, that Simon de Montfort had 
been chosen King by the conspiring Barons. At avy rate, he was 
deprived of his possessions and banished from the realm, and then 
entered on his adventurous campaign against the Albigenses in the 
south of France. In the latter end of 1213 the Pope made ita 
special point with King John that he should restore Simon de 
Montfort, but the King didnotcomply. In the seventeeuth year of 
his reign, however, he put the earldom into the custoly of Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, De Montfort’s near relation. So things seem 
to have continued till the death of John and of Simon de Mont- 
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fort also, who was slain at Toulouse on the 25th of June, 
1218. On the 19th of October, 1216, we find the earldom of 
Leicester in the custody of Stephen de Segrave, one of the young 
King’s chief ministers. In the fourth of Henry IIT. the earldom 
was again committed to the charge of the Earl of Chester, who 
is generally supposed to have succeeded in the earldom; but Mr. 
Nichols, the laborious and accurate historian of Leicestershire, 
states that De Montfort was never actually deprived of the earl- 
dom. On Simon’s death the earldom was claimed by his eldest 
son, Amauri, sixth lord of the county of Montfort. In the month 
of February, 1230, this Amauri, in a petition to King Henry IIL, 
craved that he would vouchsafe to restore him, or if not him, his 
younger brother Simon, to all the lands and rights which he had 
and ought to have in England, and of which his father, as he 
alleged, died seised. ‘The King replied that he would restore all the 
said lands in England, parcel of the manor of Leicester, with the 
third penny of the county, as soon as he could get them out of the 
hands of Ranulph, Earl of Chester and Lincoln, to whom he had 
formerly granted them. ‘This seems to have been accomplished, since 
we soon afterwards find Simon de Montfort (the younger) in posses- 
sion of the earldom and estates. We need not pursue his history 
further, as it becomes identified with that of England in general, 
Leicester sharing in the honour attached thenceforth indelibly to 
the name of the Father of the House of Commons; and although 
the attention of the family was necessarily much drawn away 
from the locality by the general affairs of the kingdom, Leicester 
has still some special tie to bind her to the memory of the great 
Simon de Montfort. A charter had been granted to the 
town by King John in the first year of his reign, and at the same 
time the Earl, Robert Fitz-Parnell, granted a charter to the bur- 
gesses investing them with the right of buying and selling land, &c. 
Some of the first privileges of the corporation are first defined and 
confirmed by this Earl ; and his successor, Simon de Montfort (the 
younger)—the Great De Montfort—extended and ratified the rights 
of the burgesses by a charter dated at Leicester in the twenty- 
third year of the reign of Henry III. Ile also rebuilt the 
castle. ‘‘During some repairs remains of the hall were 
brought to light. Originally it was a large apartment, with 
aisles formed by two rows of oak pillars, supporting the roof, five 
on each side, thirty feet high, with carved capitals. Only one of 
them now remains entire. An adjacent earthwork, called the 
Mount, was formerly occupied by the keep; the date of the for- 
mation is not clear. A portion of the walls that enclosed the 
courtyard ran round the Mount, and may still be seen. In the 
fourteenth century an additional arm, called the New Work, or 
Newarke, was added to the courtyard by the (then) Earl of 
Leicester, and was connected with the former enclosure by a 
turret gateway, now in bad preservation.” 

On the death of Simon de Montfort on the field of Evesham, in 
1265, and the forfeiture of his earldom and possessions, these were 
conferred in 1274 by King Henry on his second son Edmund, Ear] 
of Lancaster. His son Thomas, who succeeded in the earldom and 
property, was (as we have already mentioned) attainted and 
executed in 1322, leaving a son Henry, who was restored 
to the earldom and possessions in 1324. This last Karl 
made Leicester his principal place of residence, and under him 
and his successor the castle recovered and probably surpassed its 
former state of splendour. Henry Plantagenet, the fourth Earl of 
Leicester (of that family), was created Duke of Lancaster, but died 
without male heir in 1361, when the castle and manor of Leicester 
were allotted to his eldest daughter, Maud, then twenty-two years 
of age. She had been already widowed, and was then the wife of 
William, Count of Holland and Zealand, who acquired the castle 
and manor with her ; but on her death without issue in 1362, these 
passed to John of Gaunt, in right of his wife, Blanche, the younger 
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster. At the coronation of Richard II. 
John of Gaunt claimed, as Earl of Leicester, the High Stewardship 
of England, and the claim was allowed,—so that the earldom may 
be considered as having passed, as well as the castle and town, to 
him and his successors, who became Kings of England. ‘The 
earldom, it may be mentioned, was granted by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1563 to her favourite, Robert Dudley, who died in 1588 with- 
out acknowledged lawful issue. In 1618 it was revived in the 
Sydney family (representing the sister of the last Earl), in whom 
it continued till the year 1743, when it once more became extinct. 
T he next year it was granted to Thomas Coke, Lord Lovel, but 
expired again in 1759. The Cokes obtained a revival of the 
earldom in 1837; while another earldom (of the County) was 
created in the Townshend family in 1784, and became extinct 
in 1855. 

In the meanwhile, the borough of Leicester continued to grow 





in importance. In 1295 it first returned two burgesses to Par- 
liament. In the reign of Henry VIL. one of the burgesses was 
elected by the “ Mayor and his brethren,” and the other by the 
commonalty of the town. “The freedom of election create l 
much popular disturbance as far back as the reign of Henry VII., 
who ordained that the Mayor and his brethren should choose forty - 
eight of the most discreet inhabitants of the town, who should 
make election of all officers for the borough, as well as members of 
Parliament.” Thus it continued till the reign of Charles If., when 
Sir John Pretyman was returned by the votes of “all the 
commons at large ;” and notwithstanding the efforts of the cor- 
poration, the suffrage continued from that time till the Reform 
Bill of 1852 to be vested in ‘ the freemen not receiving alms, and 
the inhabitants paying scot and lot.” Edward ITI. established a 
fair in the town. ‘The accession of the House of Lancaster to the 
throne brought no permanent benefit to Leicester, though the 
Sovereigns of that line frequently visited the town, and several Par- 
liaments were held there in the reign of Henry VI. The castle had 
so far decayed in the time of Richard III. that he chose rather to 
stop at an inn a few evenings before his fall. A charter of Ienry 
VIL, dated 1504, confirms all the previous privileges of the 
burgesses, and empowers the justices, or a part of them, to take 
cognizance of treasons, murders, felonies, and other transgressions. 
‘Several public acts and resolutions occurred during this reign 
relating to the local government of the town, for Henry appears to 
have paid particular attention to the wants and wishes of the 
corporation. A charter from Queen Elizabeth specifies that the 
borough of Leicester is very ancient and populous, and from 
remote times has been a borough incorporate. It proceeds to state 
that in consequence of petitions from the mayor and burgesses, the 
corporate and public body was to be created anew by the name 
of ‘The mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of 
Leicester.’ It grants also a market for wool yarn and worste/, 
and other commodities.” In this reign the Rev. William Lee, 
a native of Woodborough, in Nottinghamshire, in 1589 in- 
vented the stocking-frame, it is said in consequence of the in- 
terruption to his addresses cause] by the knitting of the lady 
Ile applied to Queen Elizabeth to give him a 
monopoly for making stockings. ‘This the Queen declined, except 
in the matter of silk stockings. ‘ Lee then carried his invention 
abroad, and there after many successes and failures died of a 
broken heart.” Some of his workmen then returned to England, 
and settled in the county of Leicester. In the year 1640 a stock- 
ing-frame was introduced and employed at Hinckley by the family 
of Iliffe. In 1686, ‘‘one Alsopp, in the face of great difficulties 
and popular prejudice, erected a stocking-frame at Leicester.” In 
the reign of Queen Anne there was a corporation termed the 
‘ Framework Kuitters’ Company.’” We have already mentioned 
the peculiar system under which the manufacture is carried on 
through the medium of middle-men between the manufac- 
turer in Leicester and the fands in the surrounding dis- 
trict called ‘ Stockingers.” ‘ Some firms own and let 
out upwards of 1,000 frames, and it is estimated that in 
Leicester and its vicinity there are upwards of 12,000 frames, 
which give employment to a population of about 50,000. 
The manufacture of boots and shoes is also a staple trade 
of Leicester.” The introduction of machinery into the manu- 
facture has from time to time been the cause of much 
rioting among the ignorant mechanics. The riots of 1775, 
1787, and 1816 are the most remarkable. The last rioters 
were called the ‘ Luddites,” and six of the ringleaders were 
executed for the offence. We have already alluded to the storm- 
ing of Leicester by Charles I. in 1645, and the great slaughter of 
the inhabitants, followed by its reoccupation by the Parliamentary 
forces, immediately after the battle of Naseby. 

Besides the stocking manufacture, lace-making, wool-combing, 
and dyeing are now also carried on in the town, which is the 
centre of a great agricultural and wool-raising district. Besides 
the markets, fairs are held about twelve times in the year. ‘The 
population, which in 1851 was 60,584, had risen in 1861 to 
68,056. 


he was courting. 


AN AMERICAN VILLAGE ELECTION. 
[From OuR SPECTAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Bayridge, The Narrows, L.1., November 6, 1863. 
I am here again among the falling leaves, and on the great elec- 
tion-day, the 3rd, I went with a friend to the polling-place of this 
township. It is five miles off, and he drove over, giving another 
gentleman a place in his two-seated trotting-waggon. The fourth 
was occupied by his wife, who came out to take the air, of which 
she must have had enough. The day was a perfect specimen of 
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a kind that I would fain believe is peculiar to this country,—a 
dry, cold, cutting north-west wind, the air as clear as crystal, not 
a cloud in the sky, not the faintest bloom of vapour upon the icy 
blue to mitigate the great sun’s blinding glare. Such a day is 
called splendid, and splendid it is, but with a pitiless hardness in 
all its splendour which makes it to me the perfection of meteoric 
misery. I sympathize with the English sailor who, on landing at 
Liverpool after a three years’ cruise in these waters, said to his ship- 
mate, ‘* Now, Jack, weshan’t see that damned blue sky any more.” 

The polling-place was at the village of New Utrecht, from 
which the township takes its name. A township here is a sub- 
division of a county which manages its own local affairs by town 
meeting. It commonly includes several villages, from the oldest 
of which it takes its name; and at this all its public business is 
transacted, although in wealth it may be of all of them the least 
important. New Utrecht was first settled by the Dutch, as its 
name bears witness, about two hundred years ago. Until within 
some thirty years a few Holland families, to which were added 
one or two of Huguenot origin, owned nearly all the land for 
many miles around; and even now, when you fiad yourself here 
in a company of farmers, it is safe to address two men in three 
as Van Brunt, Bergen, Cortelyon, or Bennet. The Yankees 
have taken but little hold of this soil, but within the last twenty 
years there has been a great dispensation of Irishmen, owing to 
the nearness of New York and the cheapness of land, much of 
which, although it has owners, lies open and neglected in what 
are called commons, upon which shanties are huddled in little 
groups. After driving down the beautiful shore road, which is 
lined with small villa residences, and passing Fort Lafayette, the 
famous ‘ Bastille” of the Rebellion, we struck across one of these 
commons to the road which leads to New Utrecht. Half a mile 
from the shore we topped the highest point of ground in an area 
of many miles, and looked straight off upon the ocean. ‘The blue 
above bent over a blue below; no dark, deep blue, but cold, 
bright, steely ; the water looked like a flat sky beat back over the 
earth from the horizon. ‘The road, which we soon struck, was 
good enough, but although the main road, it was so narrow that 
there was barely room for two waggons to pass each other. It is 
just the same little road that the Dutch farmers made when they 
settled the country. There has been no need for its enlargement 
or for any change in its direction; and it winds around little 
knolls and through deep cuts from this to that old farmhouse down 
to the village and thence to the water. Pleasant enough now, 
although rather desolate ; in the winter it is often impassable, for 
the snow drifts into the deep cuts until it lies level with the land 
on either side ; and then sometimes these farmers do not for days 
go five hundred yards from their houses. And yet New York is 
but twelve miles away, and clear in sight pass the ships and the 
steamers that bear the greater part of the commerce between two 
hemispheres, 

The village is a dead-and-alive little place, with its dead part 
very dead and its life sinking slowly into the salt ooze that borders 
the township seaward. The larger farmhouses along the road 
are lapsing languidly to ruin. Almost all of them are wooden 
buildings, but some of them were evidently the homes of men who 
lived handsomely as well as comfortably, and they have an Old- 
World look of gentility in their structure and their surroundings. 
But they have not been painted within the memory of this gene- 
ration, the fences are broken, the gates unhinged, the grass and the 
walks neglected, and nothing has been done to keep up the groves 
of trees with which many of them are surrounded, A few of them 
are roofed with tiles that were brought from Amsterdam ; and it 
is plain that there has long been an end to that importation. As 
we near the centre of the village, where two roads meet at right 
angles, the one in which we are not crossing the other, we sce a 
pretty stone church with asquare tower. It has some of the charin 


which age bestows upon buildings, but takes from man; but I 


am told by those who have eutered it that within it is the most 
doleful and barn-like of all religious structures. Of course the 
faith preached here is that of the Dutch Reformed religion. ‘There 
are Lpiscopal (Church of England) and Roman Catholic churches 
not far away ; but they are in the parts of the township which are 
chiefly occupied by new comers. ‘This church would have seemed 


more venerable to me if there had not arisen directly in front of | 


it in the middle of the road a tall white flagstaff, topped by a gilt 
spread eagle, and from which on this occasion floated a spick-and- 
span new specimen of the flaming banner of the Union. The 


church and the flag are both good things in their way; but 1 
like to take them separate & la Russe, as I do certain viands 
which some people mingle on one plate. 

On the road we have met and overtaken carriages of all sorts, 


| loaded well with voters. The most noticeable of these are the 

large farm waggons in which the people around here send their 
| cabbages and turnips to the New York market. These have been 
hired by the political committees, or volunteered by their owners 
to bring voters from the remote parts of the township—voters 
who otherwise would hardly cast their ballots. They are almost 
all of them filled with Irishmen, no small proportion of whom 
are raw emigrants made into ‘* American citizens” for the 
nonce, at the expense of the Democratic committee, who 
hunt them up and pay their fees of naturalization. For these 
men always vote the Democratic ticket, and ‘go it blind.” [| 
have learned, however, that some of them down here, led by their 
more experienced and intelligent countrymen, have formed a 
society or club, the members of which vote on local questions for 
the man or the committee that pays the most money. Treating 
here has little or no influence in elections ; for whiskey and money 
are so plenty that the former does little for the spread of Demo- 
cratic principles, except in the way of daily training. Filled 
although these waggons are with Irishmen going to or coming from 
the polls, there is no jollity in them, hardly a word spoken. The 
meu ride along silently crouched together in the piercing wind. 
Perhaps they may be chilled by our approach as well as by the 
stiff nor’-wester ; for although the country around is a very hot- 
bed of Democracy, ‘a perfect Sodom and Gomorrah of Cop- 
perheadism,” as the gentleman who drove us said, we are 
all well known as staunch Republicans. I am soon con- 
firmed in this conclusion; for one farm-waggon load of 
Irishmen as it passes us sets up a cheer, “ Ilurrah for Grant!” 
We are astonished. The physiognomy and the accent of the 
cheerers are unmistakable ; and yet—Irishmen voting against 
the Democratic candidate! The thing is unheard of. And yet 
another waggon comes, and as it passes, up goes the same 
* TTur-r-rah for Grant !” Is the world coming toanend? Is ours 
a moral earthquike ? I learned, too, that the gardener here, an 
intelligent North of Ireland man who has been in the country for 
fifteen years, walked the five miles to vote the whole Republican 
ticket. Ie declined an invitation to ride to the polls with the 
master cf the house because, as he confessed in secret to one of 
the young gentlemen, he feared it might be thought that he had 
sold his vote. As it was, he subjected himself to being called “a 
barrel of flour” by his Hibernian friends who voted against him, 
but being a powerful fellow he ‘polished off ” one of them and 
settled that matter. The present of a barrel of flour (worth 
about twelve or fifteen dollars) to the ‘‘ ould woman” seems to be 
one of the ways of bribery, and hence thereproach. Now, not one 
of these Irishmen is a Republican, and not one of them would have 
voted the Republican ticket if a War Democrat had been nominated 
instead of Mr. Seymour. But many of them had been in the 
Army, and most of them believe very heartily in the Union, 
although exactly what that Union is they seem to be almost as 
ignorant as some native ‘* Americans.” 

The polls are at the village tavern, which is the largest house in 
the neighbourhood, and has evidently been one of those fine old 
country taverns, rich in unpretending comfort and simple good 
cheer, which the railways are fast improving off the face of the 
earth. It is surrounded with vehicles of all sorts, most of them 
very humble and very much neglected ; but a few of them the 
equipages of gentlemen of wealth who, like Dogberry, have 
two gowns and everything handsome. The stable-yard and the 
horse-shed are so full that we find a place with difficulty, under 
the guidance of two negro helpers, one of whom is very 
important in an old blue uniform and kepi, evidently the 
cast clothes of some officer at the fort. The fondness of 
the negro for military trappings is remarkable, and no less the 
swelling port that he assumes with them. Indeed, there is not a 
salesman in a New York store, or a lawyer's clerk who seems more 
fond of getting into regimentals and playing soldier, or who there- 
upon assumes a more consequential bearing. But it is queer to see 
the woolly locks, and black, thick-lipped, flat-nosed faces in our 
uniform. I never fully felt the barbarism of the negro’s face until 
I saw a negro regiment marching down Broadway. The steps 
and porch of the old tavern are filled with men, and so is the bar- 
room, where, however, no liquor is sold to-day. It is dismantled, 
and here are the ballot-boxes. ‘They stand upon a board that 
rests on trestles, and behind them sit four or five men. ‘They 
are the Inspectors of Election and a Justice of the Peace. 
' The voting is so quickly done, and with so little ceremony or fuss 
of any kind, that it seems strange that so trifling a matter should 
bring so many people together. A registered voter steps up, gives 
| his name, it is found on the register, checked, he hands his ballots 
_to an inspector, who announces that he votes for all, i.c., President, 
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Governor, and Members of the Legislature, or for two or one of 
these tickets, the ballots are dropped into the box, and the voter 
gives place to another. The unregistered voter answers, under 
oath, a question as to his place of residence, gives a reason for not 
having registered himself, produces a known witness to the fact of 
his residence, and his ballots are also then received. In and 
around the tavern there is no more noise than if it were Sunday, 
and we were all at the old church opposite. My friend's wife, who 
did not want to come too near the poll, and who left us to 
wander about among the old grave stones, found the tenants 
of the churchyard hardly more quiet than these sober, sileut 
farmers and Jabourers, who seem to do their little talking almost 
under breath. Outside, the only excitement is caused by a 
jackanapes, the fool of the village, who has rigged himself up in 
an old Zouave uniform, and is going through the manual with a 
rifle, at the command of some boys, little less silly than himself. 
We exchange a word or two with some friends, and then take up 
our fair companion, and drive home shivering through the crystal 
air, under overcoats and rugs, comforted but not warmed by the 
consciousness of having performed a duty at some sacrifice. You 
will have learned long ere you see this letter that, Irishmen and all, 
we could not save the State for Grant, as well as that he could do 
without the State. The Democratic majority in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict (a part of which is this Boeotia) was too great to be overcome. 
It was increased by fraud without a doubt, but the votes thus cast 
were not numerous enough to materially affect the result, and Mr. 
Hoffman, the Democratic governor elect, is sure of his office. ‘The 
important fact is that with all the enthusiasm for Grant and the 
disgust with Seymour, the Democratic vote was larger than ever 
before, and that the increase has been steady through the past 
twelve years. The Tribune vaunts the following increase in the 
Republican vote as ‘‘a record of which we have a right to be 
proud!” —1856, 17,771; 1860, 33,290 ; 1864, 36,681 ; 1868, 47,778: 
a notable increase truly, were it not for the suppressed fact that 
this (according to the 7’ribune Almanac) has been the increase of 
the Democratic vote :—1856, 41,913 ; 1860, 59,890 ; 1864, 73,709 ; 
1868, 108,025. It is by such disingenuous fetches as this that 
political managers disgust people with politics. A YANKEE. 








THE CANONS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your note to the letter of “A Clergyman,” on the 
“Indelibility of Orders,” you state ‘that the Canons are recog- 
nized not only by statute, but by judicial decisions.” On making 
asimilar statement, I was recently brought to book by a clerical 
friend; and my answer was, that the Canons of 1603-4 were 
passed by Convocation, and confirmed by the King in council, 
according to the statute making the King the supreme Head of the 
Church (25 Henry VIILI., cap. 19); and although Parliament did 
not confirm these Canons, yet by the proviso in the Act, after the 
Restoration (restoring the Bishops to their jurisdiction), that it 
should not confirm the Canons made in 1640, it virtually recog- 
nized the previous ones as binding on the Church. As I am 
living out of reach of a reference library, and as many of your 
readers are in the same condition, can you inform me whether the 
Canons rest on any other authority? Archbishop Bancroft 
required the clergy to subscribe to these Canons; but are the 
clergy of the present day morally bound by them in any other 
way than by their ordination vow to obey their ordinary, who is 
required, [ suppose, to maintain these ecclesiastical laws? 

If I may judge of the Canons by the extracts from them which 
I haye seen they are a great disgrace to the Church. In a pam- 
phlet by the late Bishop of Norwich (** A Few Observations on 
Religion and Education in Ireland, by the Rev. E. Stanley, A.M., 
3rd Edition, 1836), he strove to abate the animosity felt towards 
the Roman Catholics by showing that if the Church of Eng- 
land was judged by its laws and formularies, not by the spirit of 
its best sons, a strong case might be also made out against it. He 
remarked that nine out of the first twelve Canons pronounce that 
all who question the scripturalness or truth of the worship, rites, 
or articles of the Church of England, or separate themselves 
from its Communion, “shall be, one and all, excommunicated, 
ipso facto, and not restored but by the Archbishops after their 
repentance, and public revocation of such their wicked errors,”— 
excommunication being ‘‘an ignominious excision, degrading a 
man from the society of Christians to that of malignant spirits.” I 
find in another pamphlet (Remarks on Oaths, &c., 1826) that church- 
wardens swear to present persons according to the ecclesiastical 





laws; and that Canon 110 requires them to detect and present to 
the bishop “any defender of Popish and erroneous doctrine,” to | 


be censured and punished. It would be thought insane of any 
churchwarden to make such presentation, or of any bishop to 
attempt such punishment ; but the absurdity of keeping an oath 
does not make it innocent to take it; and even should this oath 
have been repealed, it argues an anarchical contempt for law, or a 
still worse contempt for truth and charity, that these intolerant 
Canons should still be the law of the Church. 

You are an able defender of a National Church. Cannot you 
exert your influence to demand the repeal of laws which would 
never have been permitted to survive if Church and State had 
been vitally identified, or if the Church had obtained the freedom 
acquired by the State? There may be among the Canons some 
that are wise and just; if so, they only lose their validity by 
resting on the same foundation with those that are miserably in- 
tolerant and happily impracticable. Why doe: not Convocation 
take them in hand? To repeal them altogether were a far less 
evil than to let them stop as they are.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





LIBERALISM IN THE BOROUGHS. 
(To THe Eviror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I notice in your list of candidates that you leave out one 
for this borough, Captain Henry Cockayne Cust, Conservative. 
The Conservative candidates retired from the contest on Monday, 
November 16, and the two Liberal candidates were returned at 
nomination next day. 

I may observe that this constituency has the honour of having 
returned two Liberals without a contest; this fact is unique in 
English boroughs, where two Conservatives sat before. Cam- 
bridge returned two Liberals with a contest, under the same 
circumstances. 

The tone of your article on the quality of the candidates sent 
by the present constituencies is hardly fair to the leaders of 
the Liberal party in such boroughs as this. We are compelled 
to fight with such weapons as we find to our hands, and in the case 
of our friend and representative Mr. Tollemache, we have a man 
who fought our battles in old times when he had nothing to gain 
and many friends to lose. If larger towns do not send a better 
class (in your sense) or a more advanced type—men of high cul- 
ture, freer from ‘ Philistinism”—towns such as these may well be 
excused. We have been overridden by aristocratic power, by 
earls and baronets, by country gentlemen of large acres, and last 
(but not least) their stewards, who have sat upon us like a night- 
mare, and though we have wrestled and struggled for breath, 
it has but been our protest against the burden we could not 
lift. We have been glad to find representatives who felt 
as we felt, and who would truly answer to the word in 
its common-sense interpretation, in exchange for M.I.’s who 
represented houses, accommodation land, hovels, stables, and 
pigsties,—all sorts of faggot votes, by which this borough 
has been debauched in the times which will never return, 

The truth is, we can only advance with our times,—and we 
‘* shopocrats,” some of us readers of the Spectator also,—have some- 
thing due to us which you'are not always just enough to pay. Some 
few of us have kept the Liberal cause alive under many difliculties 
—have hazarded and injured our business, and have fought against 
bitter local prejudices, as well as against pleasant neighbours. We 
have had to bear the defection of loud-mouthed politicians when 
the strain came, and to put our feet down firmly in the struggle 
for intellectual political life, having only our faith to warm and 
cheer us far away from the many social pleasantnesses that 
make up to the Londoner or the dwellers in large cities for the 
eclipse of his principles until better times come round. 

This is only a justification, not a complaint.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Grantham, November 24, 1886. Joun Hawkins. 

[If our correspondent had read both the articles in our last 
week’s paper, he would scarcely have complained of our not giving 
the appreciation he justly claims for the Liberal “ shopocrats.”— 
Ep. Spectator] 





MR. GRANT DUFF ON DISARMAMENT. 
(To tue Eprron OF THe “SPrEecTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct an error in the Spectator of 
the 14th, which, though trifling in itself, is of some consequence 
tome? 

I never stated, as a matter within my personal knowledge, that 
the Governments of Prussia and France only asked that some 
disinterested power should take the initiative in advising disarma- 
ment. After looking very carefully through the numerous speeches 
which I have made during the last few weeks, 1 am inclined to 
think that the writer of the article about Lord Stanley had in lis 
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mind the following passage, which occurs in a speech made by me 
at Elgin on the 21st of October .— 

“Well, but if Governments will do nothing, can Parliaments do 
nothing? I have good reason to believe, or rather to know, that a desire 
to take some steps in this direction is more generally diffused amongst 
the Parliaments of Europe in this year 1868 than has ever been the case 
before, and various plans have been proposed for bringing the opinion of 
the representatives of the taxpayers to bear upon the actual wielders of 
armies.” 

I have certainly said nothing that comes nearer than this to the 
statement in your columns. I wish I could do so, for I think it 
would be hardly possible to exaggerate the utter unreasonableness, 
the meaningless horror, of the war between France and Germany 
for which so many persons iu the former country, who ought to 
know better, seem so very anxious.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. E. Grant Derr. 





MR. BRADLAUGIL. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Would you mind saying wherein I have ever given cause 
for the feeling of “‘a very sincere disgust and dread” to which 
you refer in your current issue? If it is only meant as abuse, I 
do not care; but if it be a real expression of an intelligent man’s 
feeling, I am curious to know how I have deserved it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. BraDLAuGH. 
(Mr. Bradlaugh can scarcely complain that disgust is felt for 
him when he admits into his paper such a “ fable” as the National 
Reformer admitted in 1867 :—* There is a great, big monkey sitting 
upstairs in the clouds, and he has his all-secing eye upon you; and 
oh, brethren, mind the whisk of his long tail! An old monkey of 
our tribe saw it once; it had three ends and only one top, and 
the stump was like three, and the ends were one. And the 
almighty monkey who made everything out of nothing before there 
was anything, had a whelp or cub,” &c. We say, without any 
reference whatever to Mr. Bradlaugh’s creed or no-creed, that a 
man who admits that sort of insult to all his fellow-men’s faith 
into his paper deserves the strongest sentiment of disgust.— 
Ep, Spectator. ] 


SELECT PREACHERS AT OXFORD. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The Select Preachers at Oxford for next year have just been 
appointed—the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Mansel, Mr. Mozley (a 
recent Bampton Lecturer), Mr. Blomfield, and Mr. Martin, not a 
bad list, considering who chose them. It is well known that the 
persons proposed for the office by the two Proctors were the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean of Westminster, and the 
Dean of Chyist Church, all of whom were rejected by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Professors Payne Smith and Heurtley, the other 
Comment is wnuecessary.— 


M. A. 


members of the nominating board, 
I an, Sir, &c., 


BOOKS. 


MR. STORY'S GRAFFITI DITALIA.* 

‘Tur first criticism that will strike any reader of this volume will 
be that its best part looks, to a casual eye, like the creation of 
Mr. Browning. ‘The dramatic manner of the great American 
sculptor’s poems is the very dramatic manner of Mr. Browning's. 
In other words, he, like Mr. Browning, throws a_ thoroughly 
modern mind into an ancient or medieval situation, and while 
seizing with true insight the main characteristics of that situation, 
yet throws them into an apologetic form which reminds you in 
every line of modern controversy, not of the antiquated modes 
of thought which the situation would naturally suggest. ‘Take, 
for instance, the first, the longest, and, as it seems to us, much the 
finest poem in this volume, the one called “Ginevra da Siena.” It 
is a story of passion told by the heroine herself, and told with great 
force and beauty. But no one can read it without observing that 
a great deal of the texture of the thought would barely have been 
possible in the middle ages, and certainly is not dramatic in form, if 
intended to be specially illustrative of the life of the middle ages. 
‘The following assault, for instance, on the defective education of 
girls as unfitting them for real life when it comes, is not, to our 
mind, at all naturally in the direction which a woman's rebellion 
against the hard fate which had led to her wreck in life would 
then have taken :— 


* Look at the foolish way in which we're trained, 
And say, how can it fit us for the world ? 


* Grafittidita'ia. By W.W.Story. Loudon and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 





The doctrine and the mass, of course, we're taught ; 
Then comes our first communion in the fold 

Of some clean convent, ’mid the patient nuns, 
Whose minds and lives are stunted at the best. 
What can they teach beside hypocrisy, 

To check the natural currents of our youth ? 
Through their religious panes they show the world 
All glare and falseness—yet we sigh for it; 
Then, taken back, we're kept beneath a glass, 
Like some frail plant that cannot bear the breeze. 
For home is but a kind of convent, where 

Our mother is the abbess—we the nuns ; 

We learn our letters, but there’s naught to read 
Save tedious homilies and bloodless books. 

Life is more real, so we sigh for it— 

Not life on this side marriage, but beyond. 

For what is life so-called to us poor girls— 
Embroidery and trivial talk at home, 

Dressing, a little music on the lute, and then 

A dull and formal walk on the parade, 

Where we may learn to smile and bow with ease. 
Sometimes convoyed into society, 

Our mother leads us with a careful string, 

And lets us hop a little way alone ; 

But watching us the while with Argus eyes, 

And lecturing our manners and our words. 

Peeps at the world from under down-dropped lids 
Of fear and innocence, we catch; we're told 

That this we must not do—nor that—nor that ; 
All that we long for is prohibited. 

Burn though we may for liberty and joy, 

In whose fresh air the heart alone expands, 

With little worldly maxims we are drilled ; 

Calm and reserve alone are maidenly. 

We must not speak unless our mother nods. 

So life, with all its stern realities 

To us is vague as is a blind man’s thought 

Of colours, or a deaf man’s dream of sounds.” 


‘That is vigorous and true, but it seems to us of the sort of reflec- 
tion which would have been very inappropriate to an injured 
woman of the medieval period. Her thoughts would have been 
far more likely to accuse her parents of indifference to the dignity 
of love, than to accuse them of not teaching her more of the world 
in early youth. ‘The educational philosophy of our own day has 
been imported into one when women’s idealism showed itself 
in a different direction, not in criticizing their own inferior pre- 
paration for the business of life, but rather in vaunting the claims 
which their weakness, and their beauty, and their power to reward 
courage by love, gave them over the minds and hearts of the other 
sex. There scarcely seems to us alinein ** Ginevra da Siena ” 
which would not be far truer of to-day than of the age in which it 
is placed. Aud we may say the same not merely of its apologetic 
tone in dealing with women’s wrongs, but of its analytic tone in 
dealing with human character. ‘The following sketch of Ginevra’s 
proud, cold, and diplomatic-minded husband is very finely given, 
but its analysis strikes us as clothed in a completely modern style: 


“ Fair was his outward seeming—manners fair— 
A little stiff with over-courtesy. 
Like to those rich brocades all sewn in gold; 
But noble, I agree, and dignified. 
The apricot is smooth upon the skin, 
And yet it only has a stone for heart. 
What education teaches, he had learned ; 
But on a rock you cannot rear a rose. 
Still, stoniest natures have their sunward side ; 
And there with him his pride and honour grew. 
The shortest line’s the straightest ’twixt two points, 
And the frank nature takes it openly. 
His nature was secretive: on his path, 
Lead where it would, he loved no human eye ; 
Dark windings, devious ways, he rather chose. 
Fifty miles round, beyond the sight of man, 
Rather than one across in open view. 
His good and bad alike he loved to hide; 
Spoke little, hated praise—suspected it— 
And yet was flattered by obedient acts. 
Passions he had, but he had mastered them, 
And loved and hated in a bloodless way ; 
But never was with generous anger fired, 
Nor blazed to indignation at a wrong. 
His impulses he doubted—would not stir 
To passion’s trumpet; but lay long in wait, 
Ambushed—then struck with slow and proud resolve, 
And called it justice when he took revenge. 

“Tis dark impassive face was cold as bronze ; 
His mouth locked up in silence like a chest 
Whose key is lost, or drawn as it had worn 
A life-long curb ; his forehead full and bare, 
Where not a wrinkle told what passed within. 
Sometimes his hands would twitch when he was moved, 
But not his lips—no, nor his cold round eyes, 
From which he shut all meaning at his will ; 
While, like an intricate machine, his mind 
With counter-wheels worked out the simplest act.” 


Very finely in keeping with this subtle analysis of the character, 
as preferring to reach by an elaborate and intricate calculation 
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The names of New Constituencies and Members are in italics. 


The phrase “ first elected ” refers to the particular constituency in question, and not to the Member's first clection to the House of Commons. 
In some cases previous elections are referred to, but merely where they are necessary to help to a general view of the character of the new 


House of Commons. 


Where the Constituency has lost a Member an asterisk (*) is placed against the name. 

We give the date of birth and where educated in those cases whore the facts have been in any way recorded, or whero we havo been able to 
obtain them, but there are cases in which it has been impossible to do so with so many candidates in the ficld. Woe aro aware also that thore must 
be occasional errors, even in those cases for the facts of which there is published and generally reliable authority, for there are cases in which the 
authorities differ. Where we have found it impossiblo to strike the balance in favour of any one version of the same fact, we bave omitted the 


figures. 


*,* We should be obliged to our readers for any corrections as to matters of fact in our Summary of Tae New Paruament. With so many 
new Candidates it has been impossible to avoid errors, and where any such have occurred we wish to correct them, though not to add at present to 
the length of the paragraphs. We should be glad, however, of additional information, in the case of now Candidates whore we havo not been able 
to give age, profession, &c., as we may republish the Summary in another form. 











ENGLAND.—(Boroveus. ) 
GREENWICII.—We omitted particulars connected with Mr. Gladstone, 


intending to give them, as we never doubted but we should have the opportunity 
of giving them under South-West Lancashire. We now give them under the head 
of the constituency that has secured the early presence in the new Parliament of 
the Liberal Leader :—The Rt Hon W. E. Gladstone (L), fourth son of Sir John 
Gladstone, Burt, merchant in Liverpool, where Mr. Gladstone was born ; age 50; 
Zion and Oxford; a Lord of the Treasury 1834; Chancellor of Exchequer 1852- 
55, and 1859-66, &e.; sat for Newark 1832-45; for the University of Oxford 
1847-5; elected for South Lancashire 1865; defeated in South-West Lancashire 
—his native county—1563. 


ISLE OF WIGHT (1)—Sir John Simeon, Bart. (L); age 53; dep-lieut 
of Isle of Wight; county mag.; major volunteers; was member for the Isle of 
Wight 1847-51; an English Catholic.—The seat was contested by Mr Cochrane (C). 


ENGLAND.—(Cowunmizs.) 
BEDFORDSHIRE (2)—Mr Richard T. Gilpin (C); age 67 ; od. Rugby 


and Cambridge; a dep-lieut of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire; col of 
Militia ; first elected 1851.—Mr Francis C, H. Russell (L); age 49; entd. the Scots 
Fusilier Guards 1838; a dep-lieut of Bedfordshire ; lieut-col of rifle volunteers ; 
first elected 1847,—No contest 

BERKSHIRE (3)—Mr Richd. Benyon (C); age 57; ed. Charterhouse 
and Cambridge; called to the Bar 1836; dep-lieut of Berkshire; first elected 
1860.—Mr Robt. J. Loyd-Lindsay (C); age 36; ed. Eton; entd. the Army 1850; 
served at the Alma and Inkerman; is a J.P. for Berkshire; and lieut-col of 
volunteers; first elected 1865.—Mr John Walter (L); age 50; ed. Eton and 
Oxford; called to the Bar 1847; dep-lieut for London and Berks; a magistrate 
for Middlesex; sat for Notiingham 1847-59, and for Berks 1859-65.—The Hon 
Auberou Herbert was the second Liberal candidate. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE (3)—Rt Hon Benjamin Disracli (C), first lord 
of the Treasury; age 63; ed. Winchester Coll; dep-lieut for Buckinghamshire, 
&e; unsuccessfully contested Wycombe 1832; elected for Maidstone, 1837; first 
elected for Buckinghamshire 1847.—Mr C, G. du Pré (C); age 51; dep-lieut for 
Buckinghamshire ; tirst elected 1859.—Mr V. G. Lambert (L); age 57; a mag. for 
Bucks; was high sheriff 1865; capt-com yeo. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE (3)—Lord G. J. Manners (C); age 48; son of 
the Duke of Rutland; ed, Eton and Cambridge; entd. the army 1840; col, 1866; 
J.P. for Cambridgeshire ; first elected 1847; re-elected 1863,—C, P. Yorke, Viscount 
Royston (C), son of Lord Hardwicke; age 82; ed. Harrow and Cambridge ; 
entd. the army 1557; col. of volunteers; Controller of her Majesty's Household 
1866; first elected 1865.—Rt /lon 11. Brand (1) ; formerly M.P. for Lewes (one seat 
of which is lost); age 54; Lord of the Treasury, &c., 1855-8; Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury 1859-66.—A seat was contested by the former meme 
ber, Mr R. Young (L). 

CHESHIRE, EAST (2)—Mr W. J. Legh (C), of Lyme Park; age 
39; J.P. and dep-lieut for Chester and Lancashire; capt Lancashire Hussars ; 
was member for South Lancashire 1859-65, when he was defeated by Mr Gladstone. 
—Mr B.C. Egerton (C); age 52; ed. Harrow and Oxford; called to the Bar 
1840; mag. Hants and Sussex; represented Macclestleld 1852-58; dep-lieut for 
Cheshire; late under see. for Foreign Affairs.—The other candidates were Mr 
Joddrell and Mr Cheetham, late member for Salisbury, both Liberals. 

CHESHIRE, MLD (2)—Mr George C. Legh (C), of High Legh ; age 
64; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut for Cheshire: major Cheshire militia ; sat for 
North Cheshire since 1841.—//on W. Egerton (C); age 36; ed. Eton and Ox- 
ford: eldest son of Ist Baron Egerton; J.P. for Cheshire; capt of yeo. cav., &e.: 
member for North Cheshire since 1858.—Sir J. Leicester Warren (L), son of 
Baron de Tabley, was a candidate. 

CHESHIRE, WEST (2)—Sir P. M. Egerton, Bart (C); 
Oxford; dep-lieut of Cheshire ; lieut-col of yeo. cay., &e; first elected 1835.—Mr J. 
Tollemache (C); age 63; dep-lieut of Cheshire and Lancashire; first elected 
1841.—No contest. 

CORNWALL, EAST (2)—Sir John S. Trelawny, Bart (L); age 52; 
ed. Westminster and Cambridge; called to the Bar 1841; J.P. and dep-lieut for 
Cornwall; capt com Cornwall rifles; sat for Tavistock 1843-52 and 1857-5.— 
Mr E. W. Brydges Willnams (L), member of the copper-smelting firm of Sims, 
Willyams, and Co., London; age 34; ed. Eton and Oxford ; J.P. and dep-lieut for 
Cornwall, &c.—Mr Kendal, late member, was a candidate. 

ed. Eton and 


CORNWALL, WEST (2)—Mr J. St. Aubyn (L) ; age 39; 
Cambridge; dep-lieut for Cornwall; major of militia, &.; first elected 1857.— 
Mr Arthnw Pendarves Vivian; aged 34; ed, Eton and Cambridge ; J.P. and dep- 
lieut for Glamorganshire ; major Glamorganshire volunteers.—No contest. 

CUMBERLAND, EAST (2)—Hon ©. W. G. Howard (L), brother of the 
Earl of Carlisle; age 54; ed. Cambridge; first elected 1840.—Mr W. N. Hodgson 
(C); age 67: ed. Richmond School, Yorkshire; dep-lieut and county mag. for 
Cumberland; high sheriff 1865; sat for Carlisle 1847-52, and 1857-59, and 1865-8, 
—Mr Marshall (L), late member, was also a candidate, and up to last week the 
Seat was uncontested, buton Mr Hodgson's defeat at Carlisle he entered the lists, 
and was succe-sful; Mr Marshall is 72 years of age. 

CUMBERLAND, WEST (2)—Hon H. Lowther (C); heir presumptive 
to the Earl of Lonsdale; age 50; ed Westminster and Cambridge; entd. the 
army 1841; was lieut-col; mag. for three counties ; col of volunteers, and major 
of yeo. cay.; first returned 1847.—Hon Perey Wyndham (C), son of Lord 
Leconfleld; age 33; ed. Eton; was lieut and capt in the Guards; capt of volun- 
teers; first elected 1860.—No contest. 

DERBYSHIRE, EAST (2)—Hon Capt Egerton (L), R.N., son of the 
Ist Earl of Ellesmere, and son-in-law of the Duke of Devonshire.—Hon TH, Strutt 
(L), son of Lord Belper; age 28; ed. Harrow and Cambridge.—The other can- 
didates were Mr Overend, Q.C. (C), and Mr Turnbull (C). 

DERBYSHIRE, SOUTH (2)—Mr Rowland Smith (C), banker at Not- 
tingham.—Sir 7. Gresley, Bart (C); age 36; ed. Rugby; was capt Ist Dragoon 
Guards and lieut-col of yolunteers.—The other candidates were Mr T. W. Evans 
(L), and Mr C. R. Colvile (L), the late members. 

DEVONSHIRE, EAST (2)—Lord Courtenay (C), son of the Earl of 
Devon, and late M.P. for Exeter; age 32; ed. Westminster and Oxford; dep- 
lieut for Devonshire; capt of yeo. cav.—Sir Lawrence Palk (C), formerly member 
for South Devon; age 50; ed. Eton; has served in the Army, and is lieut-col 
of volunteers.—A third candidate was Mr C. J. Wade (L), barrister on the 
Midland Circuit. 























DEVONSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Sir Stafford Northcote (C), age 50; 
ed, Eton and Oxford; priv. sec. to Rt Hon W. E. Gladstone when President of 
Board of Trade: called to the Bar 1847; has since held several respo isible offices ; 
is now Sec. of State for India; first elected 1866.—Mr, Thos Dyke Aclaud (L); 
age 59; ed, Harrow and Oxford; capt. Devon yeo. cav.; lieut-col. of 
Volunteers; dep-lieut. of Devon; county mag, &c; first elected 1865.—The 
other candidate was Mr J. W. Waldrond (C), late member for Tiverton. 

DEVONSHIRE, SOUTH (2)—Sir L. M. Lopes, (C), late member for 
Westbury; age 50; ed. Winchester and Oxford; mag for Wiltshire and dep-lieut 
and mag. for Devon; capt Devon Militia—Mr 8. T. Kekewich (C); age 72; ed. 
Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut of Devon, &e; first elected 1853,—Lord Amberley, 
eldest son of Earl Russell, was the Liberal Candidate, 


DORSETSHIRE (3)—-Mr W. H. B. Portman (L), age 39; ed. Eton 
and Oxford; dep-lieut for Somerset, and J.P, Dorset; col of yeo. cav.; first elected 
1857.—Mr H. G. Sturt (C); age 43; ed, Eton and Oxford; J.P. for Dorsetshire ; 
first elected 1856.— Mr John Floyer (C), age 57; ed. Winchester Coll and 
Oxford; dep-lieut of Dorset, capt of yeo. cav.; frst elected 1846; re-elected 
1864. 

DURHAM, NORTH (2)—Sir H. Williamson (L); age 41; od. Eton and 
Oxford ; dep-lieut Durham ; capt, com. volunteers ; tirst elected 1864.—Mr G. E//iot 
(C), colliery owner, &¢.—A third candidate (L) was Mr J. L, Bell, shipowner, &. 


DURHAM, SOUTH (2)—Mr J. W. Peaso (L); age 40; od. privately ; 
a well known member of Society of Friends; county mag.; proprietor of exten- 
sive mines; first elected 1865,.—Capt Beaumont (L), brother of Mr Beaumont, 
member for the West Riding, South; age about 36; late capt in the army; con- 
tested the seat in 1865 with Mr Surtees (C), whom he has now defeated. 

ESSEX, NORTH-EAST (2)—Mr James Round (C); age 26; ed. 
Eton and Oxford; mag. for Essex; capt militia.—Lieut-Col Brise (C), Spain's Hall, 
Essex; age 43; ed. Eton and Cambridge; entd. the army 1844; lieut-col W. 
Essex Militia ; dep-lieut and county mag.—The unsuccessful candidates were Sir 
T. B. Western, Bart, and Sir T. N. Abdy, Bart, both Liberals. 

ESSEX, NORTH-WEST (2)—Lord E. G. Cecil (C); age 34; ed. 
Harrow and Sandhurst; mag. for Middlesex; formerly M.P. for South Essex ; 
was capt and lieut-col in the Guards.—Mr Henry John Seliein Tbbetson (C), son of Sir 
J. T. Selwin, Bart; age 42; ed, Cambridge; dep-lieut for Essex; was elected for 
South Essex 1865.—No contest. 

ESSEX, SOUTH (2)—Mr 2. Wingfield Baker (L), Assott Hall, Essex , 
age 66; ed. Rugby and Oxford; dep-lieut and mag.; chairman of Quarter 
Sessions ; sat for South Essex 1857-9.—Mr A. Johnstone (L), Holton Hall, Suffolk ; 
age 53; ed. Rugby and Oxford; mag. for Essex.—No contest. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, EAST (2)—Mr R. 8S. Holford (C); age 60; 
ed. Harrow and Oxford; dep-lieut of Gloucestershire; J.P.; capt yeo.; frst 
elected 1854.—Sir M. H. Beach (C); age 31; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut 
for Gloucester ; capt militia; first elected 1864.—No contest. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, WEST (2)—Mr R. N. F. Kingscote (L); born 
1830; entd, the army 1846; lieut-col 1855; served in the Crimea; dep-lieut of 
Gloucestershire; and J.P. of Wiltshire; first elected 1852.—Mr S, Marling (L), of 
Stanley Park, Stroud; born 1810; county mag; lord of the borough manor, &c.— 
The unsuccessful candidate was Col Somerset, late member (C). 


HAMPSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Mr W. W. B. Beach (C); age 42; ed. 
Eton and Oxford ; J.P. Hampshire ; capt of yeo. ; first elected 1857.—Mr. G. Selater 
Booth (C); born 1826; ed, Winchester and Oxford; called to the Bar 1853; J.P. 
for Hampshire ; capt of yeo ; first elected 1857.—No contest. 


HAMPSHIRE, SOUTH (2)—Rt Hon W. F. Cowper (L), son of Earl 
Cowper, and stepson of the late Lord Palmerston ; age 57; ed. Eton; major in 
the army 1852: was private sec, to Lord Melbourne 1835, and since held several 
important offices ; J.P. for Hertfordshire ; represented Hertford continuously since 
1835.—Lord H. Scott (C), son of the Duke of Buccleuch; age 56; ed. Eton: mag. 
for Hants and Midlothian; capt yeo. and lieut of volunteers; sat for Selkirk in 
1861; J.P. and dep-lieut for Devou,.—The other candidates were Mr J. C. Garnier 
(C), dep-lieut of Devonshire, and Mr C. Milward, Q.C. (L). 

HEREFORDSHIRE (3)—Sir Joseph R. Bailey, Bart (C); age 28; ed. 
Harrow and Oxford ; dep-lieut for Brecon and Radnor; county mag. ; first elected 
1865,—Mr R. M. Biddulph (L); age 34; ed, Harrow; partner in the firm of Cocks, 
Biddulph, and Co., bankers ; first elected 1865.—Sir JI. D. Croft (C); age 30; ed. 
Eton and Oxford ; called tothe Bar 1861, 

HERTFORDSHIRE (3)—Mr Abel Smith (C) ; age 39; ed. Harrow and 
Cambridge; dep-lieut for Hertfordshire ; first elected 1854; last elected, after two 
unsuccessful contests, 1866—Hon H. F. Cowper (L); age 32; ed. Harrow and 
Oxford ; dep-lieut for Kent ; county mag, ; capt of volunteers ; first elected 1865,— 
Mr H.R. Brand (L), son of the Rt Hon H. B. W. Brand, and nephew of Lord 
Dacre; age 27; lieut and capt in Guards,—Mr Surtees (C), late member, was also 
a candidate. 4 é 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE (2)—Mr. E. Fellowes (C); age 59; was in the 
15th Hussars: is dep-lieut of Huntingdonshire, &c.; first elected 1837,—Lord 
Robert Montagu (C), 2nd son of the Duke of Manchester ; aged 43; ed, Cam- 
bridge; dep-lieut Antrim; was high sheriff of that county 1855; county mag. 
Londonderry ; was capt militia; did good publie service by his exertions in favour 
of the Rivers’ Protection Bill and the Sewage Utilization Act; first elected 1859.— 
No contest, 

KENT, EAST (2)—Mr E. Leigh Pemberton (C); age 45; ed. Eton and 
Oxford: called to the Bar; major yeo. —//on G. W. Milles (C), son of Lord Sondes ; 
age 44; ed Eton and Sandhurst ; dep-lieut and county magistrate ; lieut-col yeo. 
cav., &c.—The other candidates were Sir John Croft and Mr. Tufton, son of Sir R. 
Tufton, both Liberals and both new candidates, . 

KENT, MID (2)—Lord Holmesdale (C); age 32; ed. Eton ; entd. the 
army 1854; lieut and capt in the Guards; served in the Crimea ; dep-lieut, &c ; 
first elected for West Kent, 1859.—Mr W. H. Duke (©); age 31; ed. Harrow and 
Oxford; dep-lieut of Kent; first elected for West Kent, 1865,—Lord J. Hervey 
and Mr F. F. Head were also candidates in the Liberal interest, 

KENT, WEST (2)—Mr C. HH. Mills (C); age 38 ; ed. Eton ; dep-lieut 
and county mag.; banker (Glynn, Mills, and Co.) ; late M.P. for Northallerton, 
where he was unseated 1865—Mr J. G. Talbot (C); age 33; son of Hon J. C. 
Talbot, Q.C., and nephew of the Earl of Shrewsbury; ed. Charterhouse and 
Oxford; dep-lieut and county mag., &c.—The defeated candidates were Mr 
Angerstein and Sir J. Lubbock (banker), both Liberals, The candidates were all 
new to the constituency, Lord Holmesdale and Mr Dyke, the late members, 
standing for Mid-Keut. 
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LANCASHIRE, NORTH “(2)—Col Wilson-Patten (C); 3; age 66; ed. 
Eton and Oxford: A.D.C. to the Queen; vice-licut of Lancaster; col of militia, 

; sat for Lancashire in 1831; and for the North division since 1832.—7he /fon 

Stan/ey (C), son of the Earl of Derby; age 27; ed. Eton; entd. the Guards 

capt and adjt 1862; retired 1865; was elected for Preston 1866; a county 
mag.—The Jate colleague of Col Patten, the Marquis of Hartington, son of the 

Duke of Devonshire, was the Liberal candidate, unsuccessful, 
LANCASHIRE, NORTH-EAST (2)—Mr James Maden Holt (C), of 
Bacup; age 39; ed. Oxford; county mag. — Mr Chamberlain Starkie (C), of 
Ashton Hall, Lancaster: age 38; ed. Eton and Cambridge; county mag.; lord of 
the manors of Ashton, &c.—The unsuccessful candidates were Mr Ughtred J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, son of Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart; and Mr Fenton, of 
Rochdale, both Liberals, 

LANCASHIRE, SOUTH-EAST (2)—Hon A. F. Egerton (C); age 43; 
ed, Harrow and Oxford; dep-lieut for Lancashire; lieut-col volunteers and yeo, ; 
first elected 1859.—Mr J S Henry (C).—The unsuccessful candidates were Mr F, 
Peel, brother of Sir Robert Peel, and Mr H. Thomson, Liberals. 

LANCASHIRE, SOUTH-WEST (2)—Mr C. Turner (C); age 65; 
East India merchant, Liverpool : was chairman of the Liverpool Dock Board, Xe; 
dep-lieut and county and borough mag. ; sat for Liverpool and South Lancashire.— 
Mr R. Assheton Cross (C), Hill Cliff, Cheshire, aged 45; ed. Rugby and Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar 1849; county mag.: chairman of Quarter Sessions; sat for 
Preston.—These gentlemen were preferred by South-West Lancashire to Mr 
Gladstone, who with Mr Grenfell contested the seat. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, NORTH—(2) Rt Hon Lord J. R. Manners, second 
son of the late and brother of the present Duke of Rutland (C); age 50; ed. Eton 
and Cambridge; first Commissioner of Works, &c, 1852 and 1558-9, and again 
1866,—Mr S, W. Clowes (C); age 38; countymag.; formerly lieut-col of Dragoons.— 
A third candidate was Mr Frewen, also a Conservative. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, SOUTH (2)—Viscount Curzon (C), son of Earl 
Howe: age 47; ed. Eton and Oxford ; county mag. ; lieut-col yeo,; tirst elected 
1857.—Mr Albert Pell (C), sou of the late Sir A, Pell, judge of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey ; age 48; ed. Rugby and Cambridge ; dep-lieut for Cambridgeshire ; county 
mag. for Leicester. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Sir M. J. Cholmeley, Bart (L); age 
66; a dep-lieut for Lincolnshire; M.P. for North Lincolnshire from 1847-52, 
and 1857-68,—Mr. R. Winn (C). 

LINCOLNSHIRE, MID (2)—Mr Il. Chaplin (C), of Blankney 
Hall, Sleaford; age 28; ed. Harrow and Oxford; dep-lieut and county mag: 
lord of the manors of Blankney, &¢e.—Co/ Amcotts (L); age 53; ed. Etun: dep-lieut 
and county mag. ; vice-chairman of quarter sessions; lord of the manor, &c. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, SOUTH (2)—Mr Earle Welby (C), of Newton 
House, Folkingham ; age 39; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut and county mag. : 
capt-com volunteers; sat for Grantham and then for South Lincolnshire.—Mr £. 
Turnor (C); age 30; ed, Rugby and Oxford; county mag.; was M.P. for Grantham. 
—The Liberal candidate was Mr G. H. Packe, one of the late members. 

MIDDLESEX (2)—Viscount Enfield (L), son of Earl Strafford ; age 38; 
ed, Eton aud Oxford; dep-lient of Middlesex; col of volunteers; lieut-col of 
militia; first elected 1857.—Lord G. Hamilton (C). son of the second Marquis of 
Abercorn; ensign of rifles.—An unseemly quarrel between the two Liberal can 
didates (the late members, Lord Enfield and Mr Labouchere) divided the Liberal 
party, and the result is a partial Conservative victory. 

NORFOLK, NORTH-EAST (2)—Tlon F. Walpole (C), son of the 3rd 
Earl of Orford; age 46; county mag.; com royal navy retired; major militia,— 
Sir H. Stracey (C); age 65; ed. Eton: dep-lieut and county mag.: formerly 

capt in the army; sat for East Norfolk 1855-57; and for Great Yarmouth 1859-65, 
—The unsuccessful candidates were Sir E. Lacon (C), Mr Gurdon (1). and Mr 
Wodehouse (L). 

NORFOLK, SOUTH-EAST (2)—Mr C. S. Read (C) ; age 42; yeo- 
man and tenant farmer in Norfolk, where his family, it is said, has been in the 
same position for 300 years; county mag.: a leading man of the royal agricul- 
tural soc., and other soes, connected with agricuiture: first elected for Kast Norfolk 
1865.—Mr EF. Ilowes (C); age 55; ed. St. Paul's School and Cambridge : dep-lieut 
for Norfolk; was chairman of Quarter Sessions 20 years ago, and Church 
Estates Commissioner; first elected for East Norfolk 1859.—The two divisions of 
this county were formerly included in East Norfolk. 


NORFOLK, WEST (2)—Sir W. Bagge (C); age 58; ed. Charterhouse 
and Oxford; dep-lieut. &c.; sat for West Norfolk 1837-57; re-elected 1865.—Hon 
T. De Grey, son of Baron Walsingham (C); age 25; ed, Eton and Cambridge 
dep-lieut ; first elected 1865, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Rt Hon G. Ward Hunt (C); 
age 43; ed. Eton and Oxford; called tothe Bar 1851; a dep-lieut of Northampton- 
shire; chairman of Quarter Sessions; Chancellor of the Exchequer; first elected 
1857.—Mr S. G. Stopford (C), age 28; ed. Eton and Oxford; county mag. ; lieut. 
of militia; first elected 1867.—No contest. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, SOUTH (2)—Sir R. Knightley, Bart (C); 
age 49; ed. Eton; dep-lieut: capt of volunteers: has been four times returned for 
this constituency.— Major F. W. Carticright (C); age 45; nephew of the late 
member; ed. Eton; major in the army; county mag.—The Liberal candidate was 
Lord F, Fitzroy. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, NORTH (2)—Earl Percy (C), son of the Duke 
of Northumberland; age 51; ed. Eton; capt and lieut-col Grenadier Guards 1851 ; 
served in the Crimea; is a major-gen in the army: first elected 1865.—Mr M. W. 
Ridley (C), son of the late member, Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart.; age 26; ed. Harrow 
and Oxford.—No contest. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, SOUTH (2)—Mr W. B. Beaumont (L); age 
39; ed. Harrow and Cambridge ; dep-lieut for Northumberland; owner of mines, 
&c.;, first. elected 1852.—Mr. Beaumont's father sat for Northumberland 1818-37.-— 
The Hon H. G. Liddell (C), son of Lord Ravensworth; age 47; ed. Etou and 

, Oxford; a,county mag. and capt yeo.; first elected 1852.—No contest. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Rt Hon J. E. Denison (L); age 

© 68; ed, Bton and Oxford; has been three times elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons ; dep-lieut, &c ; first elected for this constituency 1857.—Mr F. C. Smith 
(C), banker, brother of Mr Rowland Smith, successful Conservative candidate for 
South Derbyshire,—The Liberal candidate was the former colleague of Mr Denison, 
Lord E. P. Clinton. The seat was uncontested up to the last, when Mr Smith 
came forward, encouraged, he said, by the success of his brother and other 
Conservative candidates. 


Se SOUTH (2)—Mr W. H. Barrow (C) ; age 84; ed. 

Cdllegiate School, Southwell; was an attorney 1806-33 ; is dep- lieut for Notts; was 

high sheriff 1845 ;. first elected 1851.—Mr . B. Hildyard (C); age 47; ed. Eton 

and Oxford; county mag., and major of yeo. cay.; sat for South Notts 1846-52; 
re-elected 1866.—No contest. 


OXFORDSHIRE mAs ao Hon Joseph W. Henley (C); age 75; ed. 
Fulham and Ost for pw and county mag.; chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
&e; was pres. of Board of Trade, 1852, &c; is lord of the manor of Water. 

rry; first bey “i841. —Mr J. 8. North (©), son of the late Gen Sir C. W. 
loyle ; 64; ed. Military Coll Sandhurst; entd. the army 1821; dep-lieut of 
Oxtordsh ; was high sheriff; lieut-col of militia and of rifle volunteers; first 
elected 1852.—Mr W. C. Cartwright, of Aynhoe, Northamptonshire (L); age 41; 
lord of the manor of Aynhoe, and county mag.—No contest. 


RUTLANDSHIRE (2)—Hon G. J. Noel (C), son of the Ist Earl of 
Gainshorough ; age 45; entd. the jay 1842; capt 1847; married a daughter of 
Cat fa ety Lonsiaie; 2 ry $ on i sury ; dep-lieut ; first elected 1847.— 

p' c) age ed. ‘ord; county mag.; capt of yeo.; sat for 
’ few months in the late Parliament. ; : ; ° 


SHROPSHIRE, NORTH (2)reMlr J. R. Ormsby Gore (C); age 52; ed. 
and Oxford; dep-lieut; t elected 1859.—Viscount Newport (C), son of 








Lord Bradford; age 28; ed. Harrow and Cambridge; late lieut Life Guards —No 


SHROPSHIRE, SOUTIT (2)—Gen P. E. Herbort (C); age 46; ed, 
Eton and Sandhurst; entd. the Army 1810; nia ajor 1853; lieut-col 1858: C.B. and 
A.D.C. to the Queen 1855; quartermaster-gen in the Crimea; first elected 1865,— 
Lieut-Col E. ( ‘orbett (C); age 51; ed. Eton; dep-lieut aud county mag; lieut-col 
niilitia.—The Liberal candidate was Mr R. Jasper More, late member. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, EAST (2)—Mr Richard Bright (C), of Stocks 
House, Herts; county mag.—Major 2. 8. Allen (C), of Bathampton, Somerset; age 
50; county mag.: major Somerset Militia ; formerly capt R.A.: and major Corn- 
wall and Devon Miners’ Artillery. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, WEST (2)—Sir A. B. P. Fuller-Acland-Hood (C) ; 
age 49; ed. Rugby; was capt Horse Guards; dep-lieut; was high sheriff; first 
elected 1859.—Mr. W. H. P. Gore-Langton (C); age 44; ed. Eton and Oxford; 
dep-lieut ; sat for West Somersetshire 1351-57; re-clec ted 1863-65.—No contest. 


STAFPFORDSIIIRE, EAST (2)—Mr J. ht. McClean (L); age 59; 
civil engineer : late pres. of the engineers’ society; largely engaged in ‘Tailway 
enterprise —Mr M.A. Bass (L) ; age 31; ed. Harrow and Cambridge; brewer (firm 
of Bass and Co., Burton-on-Trent); county mag.; sat for Stafford in the last 
Parliament. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Rt Hon C. B. Adderley (C.); age 
54; ed. Oxford; was pres. of Board of Health; vice pres. of Com. Privy Council 
for Education; under sec. for colonies, &c; first elected 1841.—Sir E. M. Buller 
(L); age 68; ed. Oxford; dep-lieut ; was high sheriff 1855; sat for North Staf- 
fordshire 1832-41; for borough of Stafford 1841-47; re-elected for the county 
1865. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, WEST (2)—Mr Meynell Ingram (C); age 48; 
county mag. and dep-lieut for cos. Stafford and Derby, &¢.—Mr Smith Child (C) ; 
age 60; ed. Cambrid ye; dep-lieutand county mag. ; high sheriff 1865; sat for North 
Staffordshire 1551-59.—The Liberal candidates were Mr Foley aud Mr Foster, late 
members for South Staffordshire. 

SUFFOLK, WEST (2)—Major Windsor Parker (C); age 66; od. 
Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester; was capt and adjt in the army: served in 
India; was aide-de-camp to the com-in-chief, and brigade major: major militia ; 
dep-lieut, &c.: first elected 1859.—-Lord Augustus H. C, Hervey (C), brother of the 
present Marquis of Bristol; age 31; ed. Eton and Cambridge; late lieut of 
militia; sat for West Suffolk in the late Parliament. 

SURREY, EAST (2)—Hon P. J. Locke King (L); ago 57; ed. 
Harrow and Cambridge; dep-lieut for Surrey; was high sheriif 1840; first elected 
1847, and has since been connected with several important measures.—Mr C, 
Buxton (L); age 45; ed. Cambridge ; brewer (Truman, Hanbury, and Co.) ; county 
mag.; lieut-col volunteers; first elected 1865.—The seat was contested by Mr 
Hardman and Mr Lord, Conservatives, 

SURREY, MILD (2)—Hon W. Brodrick (C); age 38; ed. Eton and 
Oxford; called to the Bar 1855; dep-lieut—Mr H. W. Peek (C); age about 50; 
London and China merchant; contested Surrey 1865.—The seats were contested 
by Mr Julian Goldsmid, Mr Robarts, and Mr Nelson, Liberals. 

SUSSEX, EAST (2)—Mr J. G. Dodson (Li); age 43; ed. Eton and 
Oxford; called to the Bar 1851; dep-lieut Sussex ; was chairman of committees in 
the House of Commons, &e.; first elected 1857.—Mr G. B. Gregory (C), pariia- 
inentary agent, London,—Lord E. Cavendish (L), late member, youngest son of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr Scott (C), were candidates. 

SUSSEX, WEST (2)—Mr W. B. Buarttelot (C); age 48; ed. Rugby ; 
entd, the army 1839, became capt; dep-lieut Sussex ; licut-col volunteers; first 
elected 1860,—Hou H. Wyndham, son of Lord Lecoustield (C); age 38; ed, Eton 
and Oxford; entd. the army 1849; was lieut and capt; first elected 1854. 

WARWICKSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Mr C. N. Newdegate (C); age 52; 
ed, Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut Warwickshire; county mug. ; trustee of Rugby 
school: well known for — pean to Maynooth, &e,; has represented North 
Warwickshire since 1843.—Mr W. Davenport Bromley (c): age 47; ed. Harrow 
and Oxford; dep-lieut for Sti ufford; lieut-col of yeo.: first elected 1864.—The seats 
were contested by Mr Muntz and Mr Flower, Liberals. 

WARWICKSHIRE, SOUTH (2)—Mr H. C. Wise (C); age 62; ed. 
Rugby and Oxford: dep-lieut Warwickshire ; major yeo, cay. : first elected 1865, 
—Mr John Hardy (C); lute member for Dartmouth, the seat of which is lost ; 
brother of the home sec.; age 59; ed. Oxford; dep-lieut—~The seats were con- 
tested by Lord Hyde (L), son of Lord Clarendon; and Sir R, Hamilton (L), of 
Avon Castle, 

WESTMORELAND (2)—£arl Bective (C), son of Marquis Headfort ; ago 

46; first returned 1854; dep-lieut for Meath; county mag.; lieut-col militia, &c.— 

Mr William Lowther (C) ; age 47; 2nd son of Col Lowther, the late member; and 

nephew of Earl of Lonsdale; first returned 1867; was formerly Secretary of 

legation at Berlin.—No contest. 

WILTSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Lord C. W. B. Bruce (L); age 34; 3rd 

son of the Marquis of Ailesbury; capt of Life Guards 1859; capt Wilts yeo. cay. ; 

first elected 1865.—Sir Geo, Jenkinson (C); age 51; ed. Winchester; was capt 

Royal Irish Hussars 1846; high sheriff for Gloucester 1862.—Mr 8, Schomberg (L), 

was also a candidate. 

WILTSHIRE, SOUTIL (2)—Lord H, I’. Thynne (C), 2nd son of the 

Marquis of Bath; age 36; dep-lieut and county mag.; capt Wilts yeo. cav.—Mr 

T. F. Grove (L); age 45; entd. the army 1842; capt 1847; dep-lieut; was high 

sheriff ; capt yeo. cav.; first elected 1865. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, EAST (2)—Hon C. G. Lyttelton (L), son of 

Lord Lyttleton ; age 26; ed, Eton and Cambridge; county mag.; lieut yeo. cav. ; 

elected in 1868.—Mr R. P. Amphlett (C), of Wychbold Hall, Worcestershire ; age 

59; ed. Cambridge; called to the Bar 1834; Q.C. aud bencher 1858; dep-lieut and 

county mag.—Mr Martin (L) was a candidate. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, WEST (2)—Mr W. E. Dowdeswell (C); age 27; 

ed, Westminster and Oxford; ¢ nate miug.; lieut yeo. cay.; first elected 1866.— 

Mr F. W. Knight (C); age 56; lieut-col veo. cay, and of voluuteers; Parliamen- 

tary See under Lord Derby 1852 and 1558; first elected Ls41, 

YORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING (2)—Hon W. E. Duncombe (C); age 

39; dep-lieut North Riding; capt yeo. and lieut-col volunteers; first elected 1859, 

—Mr F. A. Milbank (L): age 48; ed. Harrow: dep-licut North Riding and of 

Durham: was high sheriff 1851; first elected 1865.—The uusuccesstul candidate 

was Mr E. S, Cayley (C). 

YORKSHIRE WEST RIDING, NORTH (2)—Sir F. Crossley, Bart 

(L): age 51; carpet manufacturer at i: vlifax ; dep-lieutand county mag. ; created 

w baronet 1863; first elected 1865,.—Lord I’. C, Cavendish (L), sou of 7th Duke 

of Devonshire; age 32; ed. Cambridge; county mag., &c: first elected 

1865, 

YORKSHIRE WEST RIDING, SOUTH (2)—Viscount Milton (L), son 

of Ear! Fitzwilliam ; age 29; ed. Eton and Cambridze ; author of the spirited work 

“ The North-West Passage by Land”; county mag.; cornet yeo.; first elected 1865. 

—Mr. H. F. Beaumont (L); age 35; ed. Eton and Cambridge: dep-lieut for West 

Riding; county mag.; was major com. West York rifles: first elected 1865.— 

The seats were contested by Mr Stanhope and Mr Starkey, Conservatives. 

WALES.—(CounTIEs. ) 

ANGLESEA (1)--J/r 2. Davies (L); a landed proprietor, shipowner, 

and mag. of the county; a Nonconformist.—The scat was not contested. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE (1)—Mr Godfrey C. Morgan (C), son of Baron 

Tredegar; age 38; ed. Eton; major in the army: dep- lieut and county mag. ; 

first elected 1858,—No contest. 

CARDIGANSHIRE (1)—Mr Evan Mathews Richards (La), of Brook- 

lands, Glamorgan; age 47; dep-lieut and county mag. Glamorganshire; Mayor 

of Swansea 1855-6 and 1862-3.—The contest, a very warm oue, was between Mr 

Richards and Mr E. M. Vaughan (C). 

CARMARTHENSHIRE (2)—AMr John Jones (C), brother of the late 

member, Mr David Jones of Pantglass ; age 55: “ Shrewsbury ; called tothe Bar 

1839 ; county mag.; high sheriff 1855.—Mr E. J. Sartoris (L); a gentleman of 

much local influence ; married to Miss A. Kemble, sister of the great tragedienue. 























contest. 


—Mr Dayid Pugh, one of the late members, and Mr Puxley were also candidates. 
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CARNARVONSHIRE (1)—Mr T. L. D. Jones-Parry (La), of Madrin; 

7 ‘36: ed, Rugby and Oxford: dep-lieut and county mag.: high sheriff 1854 ; 
capt militia, —The other candidate was the Hon. E. Pennant, son of Lord Pen 


rhyn. There had been no contest for 70 years. 
FLINTSHIRE (1)—Lord Richard de A. Grosvenor (L); age 31; ed. 
Westminster and Cambridge; lieut-col yeo.; county mag.; associate of the 


institute civil engineers, &c; tirst elected 1861.—No contest. 

L \MORGANSHIRE (2)—Mr C. R. M. Talbot (L); age 65; ed. Harrow 
und Oxford; lord-lieut for Glamorganshire ; col of volunteers; director of Great 
Western Railway Co, &c; first elected 1830,—Mr Hussey Vivian (L); age 47; ed. 
Eton and Cambridge ; dep-lieut ; lieut-col of volunteers, &c; first elected 1857.— 


G 


No contest. : ae 
MERIONETHSHIRE (1)—Mr David Williams (LL) ; Dendracth Castle ; 
, age 68; ed. at Chester: is a county mag. and dep-lieut; was high sheriff of 

Merioneth 1861 and of Carnarvon 1862.—The opponent of Mr Williams was the 

late member, Mr Wynne (C). 

MONMOUTHSHIRE (2)—Mr C. O. S. Morgan (C); age 65; ed. 
Westminster and Oxford; dep-lieut Monmouthshire; first elected 1841.—Col 
Somerset (C), son of the late Gen Lord C, H. Somerset ; age 46; ed. Eton and Sand- 
hurst; entd. the army 1839; col 1854; served in the Crimea ; dep-lieut, &e. ; first 
elected 1859.—The other candidate was Col Clifford (1). 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE (1)—Mr C. W. Williams-Wynn (C), son of the 

q late Rt Hon C. Watkin Williams-Wynn, who represented this county 1797-1850; 
age 46; ed. Westminster and Oxford ; called to the Bar 1846; first elected 1862, 
—No contest. 

PEMBROKESHIRE (1)—Mr J. H. Scourfield (C) ; age 60; ed. Harrow 
and Oxford; lord lieut and cust. rot. for Haverfordwest; chairman of Quarter 
Sessions; sat for Haverfordwest in the late Parliament; was elected 1852.—The 
sresent election was unopposed, though at first threatened by Viscount Emlyn. 

RADNORSHIRE (1)—Hon A. Walsh (C); age 41; son of the late Sir 
J.B. Walsh, Bart; ed. Eton and Cambridge; entered the Guards 1847; dep-lieut 
for Radnorshire ; county mag. for Berkshire ; sat for Leominster 1865-8, 

SCOTLAND.—(Counrigs.) 

ABERDEENSHIRE, EAST (1)—Mr W. D. Fordyce (L); ago 32; ed. 
Blackheath and Edinburgh: dep-lieut ; capt volunteers ; called to the Bar in Scot 
land 1862; tirst elected 1866.—No contest. 

ABERDEENSHIRE, WEST (1)—Mr MeCombie (L), of Tillyfour ; 
tenant farmer; celebrated for his breeding of black cattle —Opposition was 
threatened, but withdrawn. 

ARGYLLSHIRE (1)—Margquis of Lorne (L), son of the Dake of Argyll ; 
age 23; ed. Eton and Cambridge; capt London Scottish Rifles; sat for a short 
time in the late Parliament.—No contest. 

AYRSHIRE, NORTH (1)—Jir Finnie (L). 

AYRSHIRE, SOUTH (1)—Sir David Wedderburn (LL); age 33 ; ed. 
Edinburgh and Cambridge ; called to the Scottish Bar; mag. fur Midlothian; eapt 
of yeo.—Col. Alexander was the Conservative candidate, and wasearly in the tield; 
his first opponent was Mr Oswald, who died a few days after the announcement 
of his intention to contest the seat. 

BANFFSHIRE (1)—Mr R. W. Duff (L); age 33; ed. Blackheath 
School; entd, the navy 1848; lieut 1856; dep-lieut ; first elected 1861,—No coutest. 

BERWICKSHIRE (1)—Mr David Robertson (L), son of the late Sir 
John Marjoribanks, Bart, Mr Robertson taking the nume of his wife's grand 
father; age 71; ed. at High School and University Edinburgh ; lord licut Ber 
wickshire; first elected 1859.—No contest. 

BUTESHIRE (1)—Mr C. Dalrymple (C), of Hailes, Midlothian ; brother 
of Sir James Fergusson, late member for Ayrshire; age 20; ed. Marrow and 
Cambridge ; called to the Bar (Lincoln's Inn) 1865; dep-lieut and J.P. for Had- 
dington; lieut of volunteers. 

CAITHNESS (1)—Mr G. Traill (L); age 78; ed. Westminster School 
and University of Edinburgh: called to the Bar in Scotland 1811; vice-lieut of 
Caithness and dep-lieut of Orkney; sat for Orkney and Shetland 1830-34; first 
elected for Caithness 1841, 

CLACKMANNAN (1)—Mr W. P. Adam (L); age 45; ed. Rugby and 
Cambridge ; called to the Bar 1850; sec, to Governor of Bombay 1853-58, &e ; dep- 
lieut; major of volunteers; director of assurance company ; first elected 1859,— 
No contest. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE (1)—.Mr Orr-Ewing (C); merchant. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE (1)—Sir Syduey Waterlow (L); age 46; an alder- 
man of London; county mag.; was sheriff? 1866-7.—The Conservative candidate 
was Major Walker, who had the support of the Duke of Buccleuch, and it is said 
that one interesting part of the proceedings on the Conservative side was inquiry 
respecting the Liberal candidate's church and creed. 

EDINBURGH COUNTY (1)—Sir A. C. 2. Gibson-Maitland (L) ; age 48 ; 
ed. Edinburgh; dep-lieut and county mag. ; was lieut 7th Highlanders, capt of 
yeo., and col of militia —The Earl of Dalkeith (C), the late member, was an 
unsuccessful candidate. 

ELGIN and NAIRNSHIRE (1)—/fon James O. Grant (©), of Grant, 
son of Lord Seafleld; was capt in the army ; is major Inverness militia. 

FIFESHIRE (1)—Sir R. Anstruther (L); age 34; ed. Harrow; entd. 
the Guards 1853; was capt and lieut-col; is lord-lieut of Fifeshire, and dep-lieut 
of Caithness-shire; first elected 1864.—The other candidate was Mr Boyd- 
Kinnear (L). ‘ 

FORFARSHIRE (1)—Hon C. Carnegio (L), brother of the 9th Earl 
of Southesk; age 35; was lieut of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, aud iu the Innis- 
killins ; dep-lieut; first clected 1860.—No contest. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE (1)—Lord Elcho, son of Lord Wemyss and 
March (L); age 50; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut; lieut-col of London Sevitish 
volunteers ; was a lord of the Treasury 1852-5; a member of the little party—the 
Adatlamites—that conspired against Mr Gladstone in the late Parliament; first 
elected 1847.—The seat was vigoruusly contested by Lord W. Ilay. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE (1)—Mr D. Cameron of Lochiel (C); age 33; ed. 
flarrow ; dep-lieut and county mag.: was attached to Lord Elgiu's mission to 
China and to the legation at Berlin.—No coutest. 

KINCARDINESHIRE (1)—Mr J. Dyee Nicol (L); ago 63; ed. 
University of Glasgow; was partner in the firm of W. Nicol and Co., and 
resident for many years in Bombay; dep-lieut, &c; first elected 1865.—No contest. 

KIRKOUDBRIGHT (1)—Mr W. H. Maxwell (party differently desig- 
nated); age 51; ed. Edinburgh and Oxford; called to the Bar, Scotland, 1839; 
dep-lieut and county mag. ; first elected 1868. 

LANARKSHIRE, NORTH (1)—Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart (L); age 55; 
ed. Mton; a dep-lieut of Roxburghshire; set for Taunton 1842-52; first elected 
for Lanarkshire 1857,—No contest. 

LANARKSHIRE, SOUTH (1)—Mr J. G. C. Hamilton (L), of 
Dalzell : age 39; ed. Eton; county mag.; vice-lieut Lanarkshire: was capt 
Guards; is major yeo.; sat for Falkirk 1857-59.—The seat was contested by Sir 
N. M. Lockhart («C). 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE (1)—Mr P. McLagan (C); age 53; ed. Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; county mag. and dep-lieut, &c; first elected 1865.—The seat 
was contested by Mr J. Pender (L); merchant, London and Manchester. 

PEEBLES and SELKIRK (1)—Sir G. G. Montgomery (C) ; age 45; ed. 
Oxford ; Lord of the Treasury 18 lord-lieut Kiuross-shire ; dep-lieut Peeble- 
shire; was lieut yeo.; first elected 1852.—The unsuccessful candidate was Sir John 
Murray (L), of Philiphaugh, 

PERTHSHIRE (1)—Mr C. S. Parker (L), son of Mr Parkes, merchant, 
of Liverpool, and nephew of Mr Cardwell.—The Conservative candidate was the 
late member, Sir W. Stirling Maxwell. 
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RENFREWSHIRE (1)—Mr A. A. Speirs (L); age 28 ; ed. Eton; entd. 
the army 1848: was lieut aud capt; dep-lieut for Renfrew aud Lanark ; first 
elected 1865,—No contest. 

ROSS and CROMARTY (1)—Jdr A. Matheson (L), nephew of the late 
member, Sir James Matheson ; age 63; ed, University of Edinburgh’; is a merchant 
in London (Matheson and Co); a director of the Bank of England ; dep-lieut ; sat 
in the late Parliament for Inverness district.—No contest. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE (1)—Sir W. Scott, Bart (L); age 65; dep-lieut 
Roxburghshire ; was lieut Life Guards ; tirst elected 1859.—The seat was contested 
by Lord S. H. Kerr (C), 

STIRLINGSHIRE (1)—Admiral Erskine (L); age 62; ed. Naval Coll 
Portsmouth; entd. Navy 1819; vice-admiral 1864; has served in nearly every 
part of the world; first elected 1865.—No contest, 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE (1)—Lord R. C. Leveson-Gower (L), youngest 
son of the 2ud and brother of the present Duke of Sutherland; age 23; ed. Eton ; 
first clected 1867.—No contest. 


WIGTONSHIRE (1)—Lord Garlies (C); age 








oo 


33; ed. Harrow and Ox- 


ford; entd, the army 1855; lieut and capt; late aide-de-camp to the brig-gen at 
Aldershot; was capt volunteers,—Sir A. Aguew (L), late member, was a 


candidate, 
IRELAND.—(Boroveus.) 
RANDON (1)—Mr W. Shaw (L), of Beaumont, co. Cork.—Mr. Shaw 


contested the previous election, and lost by five votes; he now wins by three. 

BELFAST (2)—Mr W. Johuston, of Ballykilbeg oa Orange and inde- 
pendent,” but (C) in fact]; age 55; was high sheriff of Down; is prov. grand 
master of the Orangemen of Belfast; recently imprisoned for a breach of the 
Party Processions’ Act.—Mr J. MacClure (L), son of a Presbyterian minister, and 
is a Presbyterian elder; age 50; was a merchant in Belfast; now landed pro- 
prietor; will vote for grants to all churches being withdrawn.—The other candi 
dates were Sir C. Lanyon (C), late member, and Mr Mulholland, a Presbyterian 
Conservative. 

CARRICKFERGUS (1)—Mr J. 2. Dalway, of Belmont, co. Antrim 
(L); age 36; county mag.; high sheriff 1359.—The uns.accessful candidate was 
the former member, Mr R. Torrens (C). 

CASHEL (1)—Mr O‘Beirne (L); age 48; ed. Dublin; dep-licut Tower 
Hamilets; first returned 1865.—The other candidates were Mr Lanigan (L), Mr 
Heron, QC. (L), Mr Vincent Seully (L), and Mr Musters (C). 

of Mr N. 


DROGHEDA (1)—Mr B. Whitworth (L); age 52; son 








of Drogheda, and partner ia the firm of Whitworth Brothers, 
. Manchester; first elected 1865.—The seat was contested by Mr F. 
1 (L), barrister; and the well known Arctic voyager, Sir Leopold 


MeClintock (C), 

DUNDALK (1)—MJr Philip Callan (L), of Ardee ; a member of the 
* National party,”—The seat was contested by Sir George Bowyer (1), the former 
member, and by Mr C. Russell (L), of London, formerly a solicitor in Belfast. 

DUNGARVAN (1)—Mr HZ. Matthews Q.C (C).—[We mark Mr Matthews 
(C) because he had the support of the Conservatives and their papers against Serjt 
Barry (1), whose great fault was his performance of professional duties as Crown 
Prosecutor during the Fenian trials; but Mr Matthews claims to be independent 
of party]; ed. University Coll., London; age about 43; an English Catholic.—Serjt 
Barry was the late member, and the only other candidate in this election. 

ENNISKILLEN (1)—Viscount Crichton (C), son of Lord Erne; age 29; 
ed. Eton and Oxford; county mag.; was high sheriff for Donegal co, 1867,—The 
other candidates were Mr J. L. Cole (C), the late member, and Mr Collum (L), a 
solicitor. 

GALWAY BOROUGH (2)—Sir R. Blennerhasset, Bart (L); age 29 ; ed. 
Stonyhurst and Oxford; High Sheriff of Kerry 1866; first elected 1865.—Lord St 
Lawrance (1), son of Lord Howth; age 41; lieut-col Dublin militia; was capt 
Hussars, and state steward to the lord-lieut of Lreland.—There were no less than 
seven other candidates for these seats. One was Mr Aspinell, Q.C., recorder of 
Liverpool. 

LONDONDERRY (1)-—Jfr E. Dowse, QC. (L); age 50; ed. Trin, Coll 
Dublin.—The Conservative candidate was Lord Claud J, Hamilton, second son of 
the second Marquis of Abercorn. 

NEWRY (l)—M/r W. Kirk (L); age 64; a flax manufacturer and 
merchant; Presbyterian: was member for Newry sume years ago.—The other 
candidate was Viscount Newry (C). 

TRALEE (1)—The O'Donoghue (L), only son of the late O'Don- 
oghue, of the Glens: age 35; ed. Stonyhurst; was a county mag. and major 
Kerry Militia: first elected 1865.—No contest. 

WATERFORD CITY (2)—Mr J. A. Blake (L); age 42; ed. Waterford and 
in France; mayor of Waterford 1855-6-7; pres. of the Waterford Chamber of 
Commerce 1858-9; first elected 1857,—Mr Delahunty (L); formerly coroner for 
Waterford, and of much local influence.—Sir H. W. Barron, who has stood eight 
coutested elections for Waterford, was also a candidate, 

WEXFORD (1)—Mr R. J. Devereux (L); age 39; ed. Oscott Coll., 
Mount St. Mary's, and at Namur; merchant; first elected 1865.—Opposition was 
threatened, but was withdrawn. 

YOUGHAL (1)—-Mr C. Weguelia (LL), son of the member for 
Wolverhampton, who is a Russian merchant in London, and a director of the 
Bank of England.—The seat was contested by the former member, Sir J. McKenna 
(C); and by Mr Crowther, a new candidate.—The “ Nation” denounced the can 
didature of Mr Weguelin as “one of the vilest efforts ever made to barter away 
the independence of an [rish borough,” whatever was meaut by the phrase. 

IRELAND.—(Countigs. ) 

ANTRIM COUNTY (2)—Hon E. O'Neill (C), son of Rev W. ©. O'Neill, 
of Shanes Castle, Antrim; age 29; ed. Trinity Coll Dublin and Cambridge ; county 
mag.; first elected 1863.—Rear-Admiral Seymour (C); age 50; ed Royal Naval 
Coll; entered the Navy 1831; commanded the Royal Yacht, &c ; flrst elected 1565 
—No contest. 

ARMAGH COUNTY (2)—Sir J. M. Stronge, Bart (C); ago 57; entd. 
the Army 1825; a dep-lieut of Armagh; col of militia; first elected Lsé4.—Sir W. 

», Bart (C); age 86; served in the Peninsular war and at Waterloo; lieut 

















contest, 
CARLOW, COUNTY (2)—Mr H. Bruen (C); age 40; dep-lieut of 


Carlow; was bigh sheriff of the couaty 1855; first elected 1857.—Mr A. Kavanagh 


(C); age 37; county magistrate; was high sheriff for Kilkeuny co. 1855 ; and for 
Carlow 1857; sat for Wexford in the late Parliament. 

CAVAN, COUNTY (2)—Hon H. Annesley (C) ; 2nd son of Lord Annes- 
ley; age 37; ed. Eton, and Trin. Coll Dublin; entd. the army 1851; served in 
India and the Crimea; capt and licut-col of Scots Fusilier Guards 1860; first 
elected 1857.—Mr E. J. Saunderson (L): age 31: county mag.; capt militia; was 
high sheriff 1859; first elected 1865.—No contesi. 

CLARE, COUNTY (2)—Mr C. M. Vandelour (L); age 59; ed Harrow 
and Cambridge ; col of militia; dep-lieut Clare; high sheriff of the county 1852 ; 
first elected 1859.—Sir C. M. O'Loghlen (L); age 49; ed. private graduated 
University of London; called to the Bar in Ireland 1841; Q.C , &e.{ was 
chairman of Quarter Sessions for Carlow and Mayo; county mag.—No contest. 

DONEGAL COUNTY (2)—Viscount Hamilton (C), eldest son of the 
Marquis of Abercorn; age 30; ed. Harrow and Oxford; ensign London Scottish 
yolunteers ; hon col Donegal militia; first elected 1860,—Mr Thomas Conolly (C) ; 
age 45; ed. Harrow and Oxford; dep-tieut for Donegal and Kildare—Lord FP. 
Conyngham (L) was o candidate. 

DOWN COUNTY (2)—Mr W. B. Forde (C); ago 45; entd. the 
army 1843; dep-lieut for Down; was high sheriff for the county 1853; is lieut- 











col of militia; first elected 1857.—Mr L, A. E, Hill-Trevor (C), son of the Marquis 
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of Downshire: age 49; ed, Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut for three countie 
mag. ; lieut-col militia; lieut and major yeomanry; first elected 1845.—No contest. 

DUBLIN COUNTY (2)—Col Taylor (C), cousin of 2nd Marquis Head- 
fort; age 56; entered the Guards 1829; is a col in the army ; lieut-col_ militia ; 
dep-lieut Meath; wasa Lord of the Treasury; first elected 1841.—Mr re Hamil- 
ton (C); age 29; ed. Cambridge; dep-lieut for county Dublin; first elected 1865, 
when he succeeded his father as member.—His grandfather represented the same 
constituency for 30 years. f 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY (2)—Mr A. Lefroy (C); age 68; ed. Trin. 
Coll Dublin: dep-lieut for Longford co.; sat for Longford 1830-3 ; unseated on 
petition; re-elected the same year, and sat till 1837, and 1841-47; elected for 
Dublin University 1858.—Dr John 7. Ball (C).—The other candidates were Sir E. 
Grogan, and Mr Purcell, Q.C., both Conservatives. 

GALWAY COUNTY (2)—Mr W. H. Gregory (L); ago 51; ed. Harrow 
and Oxford; dep-lieut Galway ; was high sheriff 1849; first elected 1857.—Viscount 
Burke (L). son of Marquis Clanricarde ; age 36; ed. Eton; late attaché at Turin; sat 
for afew months in the late Parliament.—The unsuccessful candidate was Mr 
Blake (C). 

FERMANAGH COUNTY (2)—Capt M. Archdall (C); age 56; ed. 
Tamworth and Oxford; entd. the army; capt Inniskillin Dragoons; dep-lieut 
and county mag.; first elected 1834.—Col H. A. Cole (C); age 59; ed. Harrow ; 
entd. the army 1828; capt 1835; lieut-col of militia; county mag.; was high 
sheriff 1854; first elected 1855, 

KERRY COUNTY (2)—Lord Castlerosse (L), son of Lord Kenmare; 
aged 43; ed. Stonyhurst Coll; is lord-lieut and custos rotulorum of the county ; 
col of militia, &e; was controller of the household; vice-chamberlain of the house- 
hold, &e ; first elected 1852.—Mr H. A. Herbert (L), son of the late Rt Hon H. A. 
Herbert, member for Kerry 1841-46; aged 28; lient and capt Guards, and major 
volunteers; tirst elected 1866,—Mr Kavanagh (L), was a candidate. 

KILDARE COUNTY (2)—Rt Hon W. H. F. Cogan (L); age 45; ed. 
Trin. Coll Dublin; ealled to the Irish Bar 1845; dep-lieut and county mag; high 
sheriff 1862-63; privy councillor 1866; has sat for Kildare since 1852.—Lord O. 
Fitzgerald (L), son of the Duke of Leinster; age 41; ed, Maynooth; entered the 
Guards 1845; retired lieut 1854; treasurer of the household, &e; was capt Loudon 
Irish Volunteers and Lancashire Hussars; first elected 1865,—No contest. 

KILKENNY COUNTY (2)—Mr G. L. Bryan (L); aged 40; ed. Oscott 
Catholie Coll.; dep-lient for Kilkenny: was high sheriff 1852; first elected 1865,— 
Hon L. G. F. Agar-Ellis (L), son of Lord Dover; age 39; is a capt of Fusiliers, 
and in the royal navy ; first elected 1857,—No contest. 

KING'S COUNTY (2)—Sir P. O'’Brion, Bart (L); age 45; ed. Trin. 
Coll Dublin; called to the Irish Bar 1844; dep-lieut of Dublin city, and county 
mag.; first elected 1852.—Mr D, Sherlock, Q.C. (L); well known as a prominent 
member of the Irish Bar. 

LEITRIM COUNTY (2)—Dr John Brady (L); age 56; ed. at Clones ; 
county mag.; member of Royal College of Physicians, &c, London; first elected 
1852.—Mr W. R, Ormsby-Gore (C); age 49; ed. Eton; was in the Light Dragoons ; 
dep-lieut and county mag. ; was high sheriff Leitrim 1857; first elected 1558,—No 
contest, 

LIMERICK COUNTY (2)—Mr W. Monsell (L); age 56; ed. Oxford; 
dep-lieut Limerick; was high sheriff 1835; county mag.; col of militia; pres 
Board of Health 1857; vice-pres Board of Trade 1866; first elected 1847.—Mr E. 
J. Synan (L); age 48; ed. Trin. Coll Dublin; called to the Bar in Ireland 1845; 
connty mag.; first elected 1865.—The seat was contested by Col Dickson (C). 

LONDONDERRY COUNTY (2)—Mr R. P. Dawson (C), son of the late 
Rt Hon G. R. Dawson, of Castle Dawson, Londonderry, and of the sister of the 
late Sir Robert Peel; age 50; ed. Harrow and Oxford; entered the Army 
1837; was capt 1842; is dep-lieut; elected 1859, and again 1865.—Sir F. W. 
Heygate (C); age 46; ed Eton and Cambridge; dep-lieut for Leicester and 
Londonderry ; lieut of yeo. cay.; first elected 1859, 

LONGFORD COUNTY (2)—Mr F. S. Greville-Nugent (L); age 47; 
vice-lieut of Westmeath; col of militia; director of Land Securities Co; first 
elected 1852.—Mr M, W. O'Reilly (L); age 48; ed. Durham and London; was 
major in the service of the Pope; dep-lieut for Louth; was high sheriff 184s; 
J.P. for Dublin; first elected 1862. 

LOUTH COUNTY (2)—Rt Hon Chichester S. P. Fortescue (L); age 
45; ed. at Oxford; dep-lieut for Louth and county mag. for Essex; was under 
sec. for the colonies; chief sec. for Ireland, &e; a member of the Privy Council ; 
has been five times returned for Louth.—Afr UO Reilly Dease (L); age 49; ed. 
University of Paris; dep-lieut and county mag.; was high sheriff 1857. 

MAYO COUNTY (2)—Lord Bingham, son of Lord Lucan (C); age 38 ; 
ed. Rugby; entd. the army 1848; was A.D.C. to his father in the Crimea; was 
lieut-col, &e., in the Coldstream Guards; county mag.; first elected 1865.—Mr G. 
I1. Moore (L), of Muore Hall, county Mayo; age 57; ed, Oscott and Cambridge ; 
county mag.: high sheriff 1867; dep-lieut; sat for Mayo 1847-57; was unseated 
on petition 1857.—The seat was contested by Mr VY. O'C. Blake and Lord T. J. 
Brown, both Liberals 

MONAGHAN COUNTY (2)—Mr. C. P. Leslie (C); age 46; ed. 
Harrow and Oxford; lord-lieut and custos. rot. of Monaghan; col militia: has 
sat for Monaghan continuously since 1842.—Mr Seiwallis E. Shirley (C), son of Mr E. 
P. Shirley, of Eatington, Warwickshire, who represented Monaghan 1541-7; age 
24; ed. Oxford.—Mr W. Grey (L) was a candidate. 

QUEEN’S COUNTY (2)—Rt Hon J. W. Fitzpatrick (L) (age differently 
stated) ; ed. Eton; served inthe army; lord-lieut of Queen's co,; privy councellor 
Ireland; sat for Queen’ co, 1837-41, and 1847-52; re-elected 1868.—Mr Kenelm 
Thomas Dighy (L); age 23; son of Mr Kenelm H. Digby (a branch of Lord Digby's 
family); Mr Digby addressed the electors as an “ Irishman and a Catholic.”—The 
seats were contested by Capt Macdonald, Mr E. Dease, both Liberals; and Gen 
Dunne, late member, Conservative. 

ROSCOMMON COUNTY (2)—The O'Connor Don (L); age 30; ed. 
Downside Coll, Bath; dep-lieut for Roscommon; was high sheriff Sligo 1863; 
author of a pamphlet on Irish taxation; first elected 1860.—Rt Hon Col French 
(L); age 67; ed, Trin. Coll Dublin; col of militia; dep-lieut for Sligo; county 
mag.; privy councillor; first elected 1832, and has been nine times re-elected. 

TIPPERARY (2)—Mr. Charles Moore (L); age 64; county mag. ; in 
favour of tenant-right and national education on the basis of religious equality ; 
first elected 1865.—The Hon C, W. White (L) ; age 30; entd. the army 1856; lieut 
and capt 1860; first elected 1866,—The seats were contested by Mr Collett (L), and 
Mr Peter E. Gill (C). 


TYRONE COUNTY (2)—Lord Claude Hamilton (C), son of the late 
Viscount Hamilton, who was the eldest son of the Ist Marquis of Abercorn; age 
55; ed. Harrow and Cambridge ; dep-lieut; was treasurer and vice-chamberlain 
of the Househo!d, &c; a privy councillor 1852; chairman of the London and 
Glasgow Shipbuilding, &c., Co.; and chairman and director of other companies : 
sat for Tyrone 1855-37 and 1839-68,—Rt Hon H. T. L, Corry (C), son of Earl of 
Belmore ; age 65; ed. Oxford; was comptroller of the Household 1835-6; lord of 
the Admiralty 1841-45; see, to the Admiralty ; appointed vice-pres. of the Council 
on Education 1866; has sat for Tyrone continuously since 1826,—No contest. 


WATERFORD COUNTY (2)—Mr Esmonde (L); age 42; ed. Trin. 
Coll Dublin; called to the Bar, Ireland, 1850; was high sheriff; county mag. ; 
capt. militia; first elected 1852.—Mr Edward de la Poer (L); age 27; dep-lieut; 
“count of the Holy Roman Empire,” created by the Pope ; first elected 1866. 


WESTMEATH COUNTY (2)—Mr Pollard-Urquhart (L); age 53; ed. 
Harrow and Oxford; dep-lieut for Westmeath; was high sheriff 1840; county 
mag. Aberdeenshire ; well known as a writer on political and economical subjects, 
—Mr W. F. Greville-Nugent (L), son of the member for Longford ; age 27; lieut 
Life Guards 1859; first elected 1865. 


WEXFORD COUNTY (2)—Sir J. Power, Bart (L); age 68; called to 
the Bar in Ireland; dep-lieut; mag. for Dublin city, and for the county Wexford ; 
was high sheriff Dublin; director of Bank of Ireland, &c.; sat for Wexford 
1835-47; re-elected 1865.—Mr M. P. D'Arcy (L), of Shanganagh House, Loughlins- 
town; @ brewer in Dublin.—Mr Hall Dare (C) was a candidate. 














rE CvErT Vel x: none ae 
WICKLOW COUNTY (2)—Mr W. W. Fitz-William Dick (C); age 63. 
ed. Trin. Coll. Dublin; dept-lieut Wicklow ; was high sheriff 1844; first rey , 
1852.—Mr H. W. Fitz-William (L), Ted 





























REMARKS. 
England sends to the House of Commons :— 
Borough Members 286 
Counties and Universities - 174 
i 
Wales—Boroughs an er er | | 
Counties » 
— 33 
Scotland—Boroughs coe 27 
Counties and Universities, 33 
— fi) 
Ircland—Boroughs ....... ibeeindamenanitiiientinnitdiosinnies aunts 39 
Counties, &e. coe oeee 66 
— Lis 
Total “658 





Of the English boroughs, London sends 4 members ; four boroughs 
send 3 members each; 89 send 2 each; the rest are each represented 
by 1 momber. Of the Welsh boroughs 1 sends 2 members; the rest 
Leach. Of the Scotch boroughs, 1 sends 3 members, and 2 send 2 each, 
Of the Irish boroughs, 6 send 2 each ; the rest 1 each. 

Of the English counties (Universitios included), 7 send 3 members 
each ; all tho rest, with the exception of London Univorsity, send 2 each, 
Of the Welsh counties, 4 send 2 membors each; the rest 1 each. The 
Scotch counties sond 1 member each. The Irish counties send 2 
members each. 

The official returns were not made up at the time we went to press 
with respect to the elections for :— 

Derbyshire, North—Somerset, Mid—Suffolk, East—Yorkshire, East Riding- 


Yorkshire, West Riding, Mid—Denbighshire—Ediuburgh and Glasgow Universities 
—Orkney and Shetland—Cork—Meath—Sligo. 
We shall give these next week. 
As far as the Elections have gone, they have returned :— 
Deputy-Lieutenants or Magistrates [in most eases the Deputy-Lieutenants being 
also Magistrates) :—England and Wales, 251; Scotland, 30; Ireland, 50. 
Officers in the Army, now or formerly :—England and Wales, 65; Scotland, 10 
Ireland, 23. ‘ 
Officers in the Navy, now or formerly :—England and Wales, 5; Scutlap: 2; 
Ireland, 2. 
Called to the Bar:—England and Wales, §1; Scotland, 9; Lreland, 12. 
Merchants, Manufacturers, or Tradesmen:—England and Wales, 98; Scotland, 
15; Ireland, 11. 
Yeomanry, Militia, cr Volunteers:—England and Wales, 95; Scotland, lz: 
Ireland, 18. 
Architects, Medical Men, &c.:—England and Wales, 19; Scotland, 3; Ireland, 3. 
Bankers :—Englaud and Wales, 15; Scotland, 2; Ireland 1. 


These * Remarks,” it will be seon, can only be a rough and general 
estimate, based on the facts already published, with what opinion 
we can form of those cases in which definite information could not 
be had. It does not profess to be anything like exact information. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS AND CORRECTIONS 


Some of the following particulars have been courteously sent to us in 
connection with names given last week :— 


ATHLONE—Mr Ennis, son of Sir John Ennis, is the member elect 

BATH—Mr D. Dalrymple, though M.D., is xo¢ in practice, he has dropped the 
medical title for some years. 

BIRMINGHAM—Mr Dixon is stated as the son of the late M. A. Dixon; it should be 
Mr A. Dixon. 

BLACKBURN—Mr Fielding’s name should be Fe/lding, 

BRIDGEWATER—Mr Vanderbyl was not unseated, the election was simply 
reported upon. 

BURY—Mr R. H. Philips should be R, ¥. 

COLCHESTER—Dr Brewer is the son of Dr Brewer of Norwich. 

DUNDEE—Mr Armistead should be Armistead. 

EXETER—Mr Karslake should be Sir John Karslake. 

HACKNEY—Mr Holmes should be Holms. 

LIMERICK—Mr Pigott, of “The Irishman,” was the unsuccessful vandidato at 
Limerick, not Cork. 

MACCLESFIELD—Mr D. Chadwick is an accountant in Manchester 

MARLOW—Capt Verney should have been stated as the son of Sir Harry Verne! 
one of the members for Bucks, not “ one of the late members.” 

POOLE—Sir /rory Guest is a misprint for Sir /eor Guest. 

SALFORD—Mr Alderman Cawley is a civil engineer. 

STALEYBRIDGE—Mr Sidebottom is a partner in the firm of Leece, Kershaw, aut 
Sidebottom, Manchester merchants and manufacturers. 


WARRINGTON—Mr Peter Rylands (L), ironfounder in the borough, mag., &. 
was the elected candidate: not Mr Greenall (C). We were misled at the time of 
going to press by the unofficial return, 

WENLOCK—Mr Brown is a grandson of Sir William Brown, formerly MP. for 
South Lancashire. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON—We are also reminded that Mr Serjt Simon (Dews- 
bury); Mr Jessel, Q.C. (Dover); Mr W. Fowler (Cambridge); Mr R. N. Fowler 
(Penryn, &c.) ; and Mr W. E, Price (Tewkesbury), were educated at the University 
of London, 





— 
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LL ° . 
what most men reach, and reach best, by impulse, is the thrust by 


calls the true “lyrical ery,” still less any full flow of poetic feeling. 


which, in their last conflict, after he has killed the man she really { There is a certain poverty and thinness about all the pieces which 
J 


loves, she contrives to wound him to the quick :— 


“ Nay, look not on me with that devil’s smile ; 

It makes mo almost hate you. Not alone 

Tis love you lack, but pity, but remorse, 

But conscience! Never shall that hand again, 
Stained by his blood, touch mine—'tis widowed now. 


. 


Nay, play not with your poniard,—out with it! 


Strike! there’s no thing that wants its death so much. 
Strike! here I stand. Strike as you struck at him! 
Strike, soul of honour! Ah! youcalculate— 

Your cold blood cannot stir. Isee your eyes— 

They are arranging. No, it will not do 

To trust an impulse—you must think it out. 


Oh be a man for once, and dare to strike! 


—a passage surely of very high dramatic and poetic merit; but 
whether the sting it contains, the charge against her husband that 
he is not man enough to trust his impulses, that he feels compelled 
to think them out, that his eyes show that he is “ arranging,” 
while his blood flows too slow for him to act even with that manly 
passion which is nobler than cold-blooded vindictiveness, —whether 
all this is in any sense medizeval in form does not seem to us doubt- 
ful. It assumes all the controversies between the nobility of the 
conscious and unconscious side of human nature which surely are, 
if any thing of an intellectual kind is, truly modern. 

Still there is little or nothing in the poem except its classification 
as mediseval to assert for it a medigval origin, and we cannot well 
over-express our sense of the force, and depth, and beauty, and 
generous intensity of the Italian nature it so powerfully delineates. 
‘The other medieval poems, the controversy between the Prior of 
the convent in Milan and Leonardo da Vinci as to the delays 
made by that painter in the composition of his great ‘ Last 
Supper,” the picture of the evil-minded Monsignore who longs for 
a cardinal’s hat, the criticism on Raffaelle and his own defence of 
himself, are all charming reading, but all so completely studies in 
the school of Browning, all of them so completely studies in that 
ventriloguism which makes a modern imagination speak out of the 
heart of ancient circumstances, that they will scarcely win for Mr. 
Story a separate poetic reputation of his own. 

Of the ancient pieces, the best is, we think, the ‘* Cleopatra,” 
which is also of interest as it tells us the kind of conception 
under the influence of which a great sculptor worked out one of 
the finest statues of modern times. It is not nearly so Browning- 
esque as most of the other pieces on ancient subjects ; but it is 
rather fine rhetoric than fine poetry, and the ferocity of Cleopatra’s 


follow Zia Nica (itself, by the way, one of the finest things in 
the book) ; and even in the semi-dramatic descriptions, where the 
theme has no local Italian colour (as, for instance, in the descrip- 
tion of the murderer's feelings in the piece called “The Shady 
Lane”), there is a failure of power. Among the pieces most nearly 
lyrical, the following are the sweetest verses we have been able to 
find, and, indeed, the last two stanzas have a real lyrical depth of 
feeling, and a music of a high order. Bat they seem to us far above 
the greater number of poems of the same class. They occur in a 
piece written by the seashore, and are descriptive of the impression 
made upon the writer’s mind by the moan of the sea which under- 
lies the sound of the rush of the waves on the beach :— 
“T sit as in a dream, and hear, and see, 
With senses lulled away, 
And what the ocean says or sings to me 
I strive in vain to say. 
“Somothing there is beneath that constant moan 
That utterance seeks in vain ; 
Like some dim memory, some hidden tone, 
That, helpless, haunts the brain. 
“ But all my thoughts, like sea-weed, swing and sway, 
The sport of fantasy ; 
And visions pass before me far away, 
Like vessels out at sea,— 
“ Pass through my mind with an ideal freight, 
And softly move along—- 
A sweet procession without care or weigh t, 
Like disembodied song.” 
Otherwise we should say that it is only in the intellectual drama 
that Mr. Story shows his imaginative power. ‘The humour of the 
few pieces called ‘ Scherzi” which end the book is not quite 
worthy of the finer elements it contains. On the whole, the great 
sculptor may fairly claim to have proved poetic power, but scarcely 
to have proved that he is a poet, even in the sense in which 
Browning is a great poet, the sense of a great imaginative seer. 
A ROMAN CATIIOLIC SKETCH OF BURKE.* 
A sxetcn of Burke from the stand-point of an English Roman 
Catholic ought for many reasons to be interesting, but one feels 
some qualms in accepting the present volume in that character. 
It reaches so low a standard of literary workmanship that the fore- 
most question rather is what sort of people may become professors 
of history and literature and translators of works of philosophy ? 
Mr. Robertson is plainly a literary hodman, and not an artist— 








auimalism seems to us too much emphasized and exaggerated. , tumbling his bricks out promiscuously before hearers and readers, 
Shakespeare’s conception of Cleopatra, perhaps unfairly, preoc- | while much of the rubbish has but little connection with the sub- 
cupies our imagination. Perhaps there is nothing in history to | ject. Thus, because Burke during his career procured the 
suggest the wealth of imaginative tenderness in the woman who j impeachment of an ex-governor of India, we are treated to an 
laments after Antony's death that,— | abstract of the dates of Indian history from the earliest times to 
“ There is nothing left remarkable | the period of the English conquest. <A picture of India as Burke 
Beneath the visiting moon.” | knew it, with hints as to where and how he was mistaken, and an 
But certainly Mr. Story’s poem presents a picture rather of feminine | outline of what India really was and is, ought, no doubt, to be 
ferocity and Just than of an exchantress whose fascinations cover | woven into a full account of Burke's career ; but to huddle together 
the whole field of love. Her fanciful retrospect of the time when }a multitude of dry facts from Indian history because at a given 
she was a tigress in the jungle, fought for by the tigers, and | stage India is introduced is the sure mark of a man without 
torn even by her mate in the ferocity of his love, is almost Swin- | Speculation, or firm notion of what his task is, or sense of fitness 
burnian, and seems to us far below the Shakespearian level of | ud proportion. And this is only a specimen of the composition, 
conception. This, again, is fine, but a part of the same somewhat ithe details of Burke's life and * portraits ” of his contemporaries 
and abridgments of some of Burke's writings being shot into the 
rubbish heap in the same wooden, awkward way. A most charac- 
teristic symptom of the author's lumbering execution is the abrupt- 
ness of his transitions and his curious formule for bringing forward 
anew topic. If thought is really spun out of a man’s brain, the 
thread of connection will be apparent, without perpetual reminders 
and marks which may be substituted without convincing us that 
there is any connection at all. But Mr. Robertson never lets us 
alone. After a few pages we come on a paragraph like this :— 


’ 


revolting conception :— 
“ There—leare me, and take from my chamber 
That stupid little gazelle, 
With its bright black eyes so meaningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell! 
Take him—my nerves he vexes— 
The thing without blood or brain,— 
Or, by the body of Isis, 
I'll snap his thin neck in twain!” 
Of the modern pieces, ‘‘ Giannone” is the best, and a really fine 
sketch of its sort; but Mr. Story seems to be anxious to justify the 
charge of imitating Browning, by inserting awkward Browningite 
rhymes, such as no one but Mr. Browning ever inserts, even in 
pieces which owe very little otherwise to him. ‘hus, in the | A page or two fartier on we read :— 
middle of the sketch of Giannone :— 


“ And here now, as tho illustrious subject of this biography enters ou 
the great arena of public life, is the fitting place to take a glance at the 
various political parties which then in England contended for power.” 


“Let me first speak of the party with which he became connected, 


. ’ and under whose banner he entered Parliament.” 
“On his wall was a head of Rachel, of course, 


Flanked by two dogs, a stag, and a horse 
From Landseer’s brush, and, poised on her neat toe, 
The delicate sylph-like shape of Cerito.” 


“Let us now turn to the public men whose policy Burke was opposed to,”’ 
. “I will now proceed to vindicate to the best of my ability the political 
Directly Mr. Story leaves the intellectual side of drama, that is, | wisdom of Burke from these misrepreseutations of party.” 

the elaborate description of a character from the point of view 
of an intellectual observer, he seems to us to lose his power. ‘The 

pleces in this volume ofa lyrical character are much the poorest * Lectures on the Life, Writings, and Times of Edmund Burke. By J, B. Robertson, 
things j ‘ = | Esq.. Professor of Modern History and English Literature a' the Catholic University 

g8 it contains, Scarcely one of them has what Mr. Arnold! o; Dublin. London: John Philp. 


“Tt is now time to assist at his Parliamentary début.” 
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And so on, throughout the lectures. That it may not be supposed | 
Mr. Robertson shows his woodenness in only one way, let us quote 
one more passage, which is a fair specimen of his style :— 


“Such were the small beginnings of that mighty Indian Empire after- 
wards ruled by the merchant princes of London. Here we see tric kling 
from the rock the little stream t! 1at, flowing down the mountain side, 
descends into the plain, swells by degrees into a mighty river, which | 
sweeps majestically along, growing broader and broader in its bed, and 
spreading fertility, and sometimes devastation too, in its course. The 
great man was now born whose genius was to combine and raise our | 
scattered mercautile sottloments into an imper' ial state, destined, in the 
course of about sixty or to absorb into itself nearly all the | 
vast, populous, and wealthy ki: te a of Hindustan. Traly might a 
German writer say, ‘This empire in its constitution is in the world’s 
history without a precedent.’ 

“The great man I allude 


Having laid bef. readers this exquisite gem of composition, 
we think we may leave the subject. Possibly some who heard | 
the lectures and some who read them may find novelty in the 
trickling stream swelling into a river, and no absurdity in | 
particularizing in a rhetorical sentence the exact number of | 


seventy yre 


to was Lord Clive.” 


ore our 


years when a mercantile settlement was to grow into an 
imperial state, or in prefixing the epithet “truly” to a 


not very brilliant quotation from a German writer; but the 
last touch settles the matter. By showing that this professor of 
literature ** alludes to an individual” we have done quite enough 
to make all our other statements of his deficiencies credible. We 
retura, then, to the question with which we started—why pro- 
fessor? ‘The position is a most responsible one, and demands the 
highest literary qualifications, yet here is a man who thinks and 
writes lamely, who is ogee! up to the mark of the veriest pub- 
lisher’s hack, holding that office, and publishing from his pedestal 
a twaddling lucubration about Edmund Burke! ‘There is some 
mystery in the matter-—or are we to suppose that the explanation 
is the religion of the University ; that the Roman Catholic faith 
in Great Britain can provide none but men of the weakest preten- 
sions in literature to teach modern history, at least as the bishops 
would have it taught; that the bishops, above all things, seek 
safety, and can get no better thinker than Mr. Robertson, who is 
safe? ‘This surmise, if well founded, would furnish some new 
light on the prospects of Catholicism in the nineteenth century ; 
but, although we do not think it altogether improbable, we should 
be sorry to accept it without some further experience. Antiquated 
and out of harmony with modern thought as the Roman Catholic 
theory may be, its adherents are surely not so hopelessly behiud as 
to have no better exponent of modern history, as viewed by them, 
than Mr. Robertson. 

After what we have said, it will of course be seen that it is out 
of the question to look in these lectures for any vivid portraiture 
of their subject. ‘he execution of a good portrait from the stand- 
point of Ultramontanism would have been difficult even for the 
highest genius; hardly any feat of moral legerdemain could lift 
the bound adherent of a narrow philosophy and a narrower 
theology into the region of sympathy with a political and versatile 
mind, troubled and baffled by problems and circumstances which 
hardly ever get hold of Ultramontane thinking. While failing in 
the highest flights, however, such a writer might well have caught 
a spark of enthusiasm for the moral qualities of Burke and for his 
rich mental endowments; but even here Mr. Robertson grasps 
every point in so feeble a way as to be barely readable. In a 
certain sense, nevertheless, the lectures are more serviceable than 
if they had been the work of an abler man. They show the 
common opinion of a school whose opinions are not familiar to 
Englishmen as to the historical position of Burke ; and it is almost 
an advantage to have the opinion blurted out with unconscious 
innocence, instead of skilfully argued and wrapped up in ingeni- 
ous sophistry. By this school, Burke is viewed as a great 
champion of the old social order, as a man whose sy mpathies and 
tastes were in reality Roman Catholic, as one who has uttered the 
last word in political and social philosophy, and to whose positions 
it is the world’s only hope to return. ‘That the world will so return, 
at least very soon, the writer—and, we assume, the class whom he 
represents, —do not appear to be very sanguine ; but they are sure 
that in any other case it will be very bad for the world. The strain 
of the book is all the same way. ‘The old order, even as it existed 
just before the French Revolution, was not so bad as it was called. 
Louis AVI. was a good sovereign, and Marie Antoinette a beautiful 

only partially vicious, and the 





and excellent lady, and the nobles 
clergy in the main all that a clergy should be; and the horrible 
misgovernment which made the pe cop | » wretched and debased, and | 
explosion, is mildly phrased about as pro- 
* and a ‘ deterioration of 
was a case for reform, and 


provoked the subsequent 
ducing some * hardships and exactions, 
the well-being ” the It 


of peasants. 


not for revolution ; and but for the infidels and literati the former, 
and not the latter, with all its excesses, would have happened, 
| At this hour Catholics are the real conservatives according tg 
Burke's principles, and still have for their ideal a constitutional 
monarchy,—the king, nobles, and clergy with real power, and the 
people an estate of the realm with only a share of power, bound in 
the main to due subordination and respect to their superiors, 
It is hardly necessary to inquire how this theory is set out and 
| fortified. ‘There are two fatal objections to which it is obnoxious, 
| The first is, that Burke was by no so uncompromis- 
ing a champion of the old order as he is represented. 


means 
Cer. 
| tainly he did not appreciate the tremendous new-birth of which 
the upheaval in France was but a sign. He did not see that 
societies of men were struggling towards the establishment of 
an instructed democracy, in which there would remain no order 
| but those of service, in which careers would be open to all, and no 
class or individu: al privilege would stand against the general 
welfare, claiming rank or precedence for its holder as of divine 
right. Still, Burke’s defence of the old order was strictly based 
on what he thought expedient and useful, and he had no idea of 
government except for the general welfare. According to his 
view of political experience a gradation of classes and authority 
was expedient in a State, while certain religious opinions were 
part of the common Jaw and sense of civilized countries, and could 
not be uprooted without endangering everything. But that was 
all. He would have been the last man to unite with Ultramontanes 
in saying that ‘+ those institutions and fundamental laws which he 
defended on the ground of utility and expedience” were ‘‘absolutely 
necessary,” and ‘‘ founded in the very constitution of human 
society.” HKven had he done so incidentally, it would yet have been 
true that his mind was mainly occupied with the exigencies, and 
circumstances, and opinions of the time. And this brings us to our 
second objection. ‘lo agree with Burke now is plainly a different 
thing from agreeing with him three-quarters of a century ago. The 
genius of Burke was of too high a cast to let us suppose that were 
he living now all the criticism, and investigation, and philosophy, 
and new experience which have been acquired since he lived would 
have made no impression. No one could have understood better 
than he thedifference between the superficial and real working of the 
various democratic types of government which we see around us. 
It is impossible to fancy him crying over spilt milk—dreaming of 
an ideal of government with a hierarchy of estates and the lodg- 
ment of power in a class whose functions had been submerged by 
a tide of new influences, and that, too, in a community which did 
not want his ideal. A statesman who realized so constantly the 
necessity of appreciating the wishes of the community to be 
governed, and who was always practical, would have devised some 
other plan. It is the surest condemnation, therefore, of Ultra- 
montanists that they accept, or profess to accept, the exposition of 
Burke so long after his death, when the world has perhaps changed 
more in the interval than it has done in any similar period. Just 
because Burke was practical, his insight into the position and cir- 
cumstances of England and Europe in the nineties of last century, 
is largely irrelevant in the closing decades of our own. 

The melancholy and hopeless tone of the lectures—and still 
more so of the preface—is very observable. [England and Europe 
are in a lamentable plight; society is disturbed; religion set at 
naught; governments undutiful; all things are decaying or 
decayed. Such language in itself appears to us a proof of 
sterility of thought and feeling. ‘To speak of the condition of 
things in the world of to-day as lamentable compared with former 
times, is not permissible to men of sense and observation. They 
can have no sympathy with humanity in the mass who treat 80 
lightly the amelioration of all the conditions of existence—the 


new possibilities, and actually improved opportunities, of cul- 
ture and enjoyment of life which are opened to millions of 
men whose ancestors knew them not at all. ‘The sectary 


who thinks, or thinks that he thinks, all men are going to hell 
who hold not by his small creed, is perhaps entitled logically toa 
different view ; but he only introduces intu the question a strange 
and incalculable element out of relation to the facts themselves 
upon which the comparison must be based, and an element which 
every one but himself disregards. We shall be referred, doubt- 
less, to the religious anarchy and confusion of the age; but what- 
ever may be said, the age is not irreligious. Nothing can be more 
striking than the strength of the Christian sentiment amid all 
| creeds and professions, among the few as among the many, in the 

seeptic as well as the believer; and what is this but a proof that 
2 is 





things are not what they seem—that the constitution of t! le race 
sas it was, and can stand anarchy and scepticism which 
or 


| stronger t 
| would ld in another age have been fatal, quietly appropriating 
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meanwhile the new knowledge of facts and of the laws of life and 
nature which is brought by that scientific spirit of which 
scepticism is the transient accompaniment ? People who have 
faith and some sympathy with what is good in the new develop- 
ments, have indeed little cause to despair at the aspect of the 
world. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL ESSAYS.* 
Tue volume of essays before us is a valuable and interesting 


contribution on two important scientific questions, and deserves a 
careful consideration at our hands, since one of these questions, at 
any rate, has a material practical bearing in addition to its merely 
theoretical aspect. ‘The first half of the book is devoted to the 
question how far nearness of blood in the parents affects the 
resulting offspring prejadicially, and it comprises two articles, of 
which the first treats of Mr. Darwin's work on the ‘ Fertilization 
of Orchids, ” and the second of ‘* Marriages of Consanguinity.” 
The former commences with a brief reswmé of the facts re- 
corded by Mr. Darwin in the above-mentioned remarkable 
work, and then proceeds to examine the conclusion which he 
drew from these facts, the conclusion, namely, that ‘ nature 
abhors perpetual sclf - fertilization.” Mr. Darwin’s observa- 
tions, in fact, led him to the conclusion that self-fertilization, 
though it certainly appears in many instances to be the mode of 
propagation which is naturally provided for, is nevertheless 
injurious if continued through many generations, and requires to 
be interrupted by an occasional cross with another individual. 
To this conclusion our author demurs, and justly observes that 
“as long as any example can be found in nature in which self- 
fertilization can be shown to be the rule, we can have no right to 
pronounce the process essentially injurious, however many ingenious 
appliances for avoiding it we may discover in particular classes of 
beings.” We hope further on to give some grounds for the 
belief that close-breeding--and a fortiori perpetual self-fertilization 
—is not conductive to tLe preservation of the species. It is 
enough in the meanwhile to remark that Mr. Darwin's position 
is considerably strengthened by his discoveries with regard to 
dimorphic and trimorphic plants, as well as by the existence of 
dichogamous and dioecious plants. We may also believe with 
> tolerable safety that if equally elaborate researches had been 
made into the reproductive process as it takes place in other 
plants, similar results would have been obtained, and similar con- 
trivances would have been detected in many, perhaps in the 
majority. 

The second essay may be considered as a continuation and 
expansion of the first, and its scope is best expressed in the follow- 
ing quotation :— 

“The question which really has to be decided is not whether under 
any particular circumstances close-breeding is desirable or not, but 
whether any evil effect, or specific effects of any kind, aro traceable to 
close-breeding in itself, and independently of the condition, health, and 
perfection of the animals in whose case it is practised.” 

On this point we should have been surprised if a physiologist as 
accomplishedas Dr. Child had failed to reach a negative conclusion. 
The subject is very ably and philosophically treated ; the views of 
Devay and Boudin are completely refuted ; and it is most satis- 
factorily shown that very much more evidence must be brought 
forward, before we can accept the conclusion that mere close- 
breeding is, or can be, per se, a cause of degeneracy. 

Agreeing with Dr. Child in this, his main conclusion, it may 
seem hypercritical if we make any objection to the apparent 
tendency of the essay. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
whilst the negative is thus ably supported, Dr. Child fails to 
bring into sufficient relief another opposite and yet, as it appears to 
us, equally inevitable conclusion. We will fully admit that the evils 
said to be produced, as a specific result, by “ breeding in-and- 
in” are in reality explicable upon other grounds. If this be 
allowed, however, we do not sce any escape from the conclusion 
that if close-breeding is, as such, without evil, so likewise is it 








without virtue. If close-breeding does not of itself lead to any | 
degeneracy, it is equally certain that it contains in itself no 
element whereby the physical or mental standard of the offspring 
can be elevated. Whether the results of close-breeding be good 
or bad, we must look for their explanation not in any specific | 
action of the process itself, but in the working of the ordinary 
laws of inheritance. ‘Though books might easily be written upon 
this qu ion, the truth appears to us to lie in a very sinall 
compass, and it is somewhat singular that Dr. Child has not 
expressed it more clear] 
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| We may not doubt its great influence. 


his having a decided perception of it. As he says himself, ‘ The 
qualities of offspring at a birth may be said to be the resultant of 
the reaction of the sum of those of the two parents upon one 
another, together with the modifications superinduced upon them 
by external circumstances.” Now, it is obvious that two parents 
closely related to one another will, under ordinary circumstances, 
possess a greater number of characteristics in common than two 
who have descended from different families or stocks. It is equally 
obvious that the children of closely related parents are certain to 
inherit some or all of the characteristics which the parents bave in 
common ; and what is more, to inherit them in an intensified form. 
‘Lhe results obtained by the efforts of cattle-breeders and pigeon- 
fanciers have established no fact more certainly than this. It 
follows then that, provided only the parents do not possess in 
common any characteristic or tendency which would interfere 
with the health of the organism, breeding in-and-in will be 
attended with no bal results. ‘This is, generally speaking, 
the case with animals, and hence in them  close-breeding 
not only seldom produces degeneracy, but often leads to an 
improvement of the breed ; since the predominant good qualities 
of the parents are inherited in an intensified form by the 
offspring. Tlere, however, two caveats must be put in. In the 
first place most eminent breeders are of opinion that there are 
limits beyond which close-breeding cannot be carried with advan- 
tage, and there are few who do not admit, in the case of cattle at 
any rate, that after a certain length of time the breed will cease to 
improve, and may degenerate, unless a cross be allowed with an- 
other stock. In the second place, we must recollect that close- 
breeding has only been tried on a large scale upon animals under 
artificial and absolutely unnatural conditions. All that the 
experiments of breeders have shown is that we can almost infal- 
libly obtain any peculiarity we may desire—and this without 
necessarily injuring the vigour of the stock—by close-breeding 
exercised for a suflicient number of generations, and combined 
careful selection. Owing, too, to the laws of corre- 
lation of growth no change can be produced in one point 
without the production of alterations, perhaps imperceptible 
to us, in other organs of the body; and these alterations may 
possibly be beneficial. Nevertheless, when we have succeeded in 
producing an apparently perfectly healthy and vigorous breed, 
say, of short-horned cattle, we are not therefore justified in assert- 
ing that we have made any real improvement. For our own ends 
and purposes, such as getting better beef or more milk, no doubt 
we have made a genuine advance upon the wild animal. But for 
the purposes of nature we may fairly doubt if our short-horn is not 
inferior to the cattle of Chillingham, and we may safely conclude 
that the latter would, if left alone, rapidly get the upper hand of 
the former in the struggle for existence. 

With man again, as with animals, we must admit that close- 
breeding is not of itse?f necessarily and specifically injurious. 
IIere, however, the case is materially altered by two considerations, 
the importance of which we can scarcely exaggerate, and upon 
which we think Dr. Child has scarcely laid sufficient stress. In 
comparing the effects of consanguineous marriages in man with 
in-and-in breeding in animals, we must remember, in the first 
place, that one of the most essential conditions of the case is that 
the parents shall be without physical disease or the tendency 
thereto. Now, in animals this primary condition of success is 
more or less completely fulfilled, and there is little or no degene- 
racy. We cannot, however, say the same of man. On the 
contrary, we may safely assert that the proportion of human 
beings without disease or the tendency to disease, when compared 
with the bulk of the population, especially in civilized communi- 
ties, is almost infinitesimally small. Clearly, then, we cannot 
from the successful results of close-breeding in animals draw any 
argument in favour of the same process in man. 

The second consideration, though less tangible, must be equally 
or more than equally important; but we cannot do more here 
than merely mention it. In breeding animals, namely, we look 
simply for physical results, and we have only physical conditions 
to observe; but, as concerns man, we have a new clement im- 
ported into the case in his mental and moral nature. How far 
this affects the physical results of consanguineous marriages we 
cannot say, but the correlation of mind and body is so close that 
That it affects the mental 


with 


results no one will question. 
Practically, then, we think that consanguineous marriages are 
to be deprecated as a gencral rule. The chances of finding two 


y, since he gives various indications of | closely related individuals without cither physical or mental imper- 
% — —— | fection in common is so small, that we may leave it out of account ; 
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intensified in the offspring. In fact, what is only a tendency in | 


et 
We like best, notwithstanding some defects, the bachelor 


the parents—provided it is present in both of them—will in the | brother and the spinster sister who after a life of separa. 
offspring in all probability be strengthened into active disease. | tion and difficulty are brought together once more in the 


On the other hand, a given peculiarity or tendency is much less | near neighbourhood of their native village. 


likely to be present in both of two parents who are not related by 
blood ; and an imperfection present in one may be modified, or even 
neutralized, by some opposing characteristic in the other. Finally, 
when we consider that we have had experience in man of the 
mildest possible form only of in-and-in breeding, we can hardly 
be wrong in thinking that the results which we have obtained are 
not sufficiently encouraging to warrant us in recommending any 
further extension of the experiment. 

We have been led on to say so much on this interesting subject, 
that we cannot devote any space to the remaining two essays, 
which treat of spontaneous generation, and will amply repay a 
careful perusal. We can only say that the first contains a masterly 
review of this much-vexed question, as it stands at the present 
time; whilst the second contains an account of a number of 
elaborate experiments made by the author with a view of arriving 
at some definite conclusion on the point. Both are remarkable 
for the clearness and terseness of their style, for close and cogent 
reasoning, and still more for the impartiality with which the 
opposing views are balanced. In conclusion we can only express 
our regret that Dr. Child has found himself unable finally to cast 
the weight of his authority upon either side, and that as yet 
neither heterogeny nor pauspermism can claim him as an adherent. 
It is too much to anticipate upon which side Dr. Child will 
ultimately be found, but when he has definitely made up his mind 
on the subject, we trust that the public will not be left in ignorance. 


A SUNDAY NOVEL.* 

‘T's novel appeared originally in the Sunday Magazine. The 
author reminds us frequently of Mr. George Macdonald, but of 
Mr. Macdonald without the poetry. Asa work of art it is worth 
little, but as a book of wise suggestions, of wholesome thoughts, 
and of manly Christian charity it is worth a great deal. ‘The 
thread of fiction upon which the work is strung together is not 
always strong enough to bear the moralizing with which the 
narrative is weighted, and the fictitious Edward Garrett, an old 
gentleman who is supposed to relate the story, is apt occasionally 
to maunder, so that the reader is sometimes tempte to skip, and 
can do so without detriment. The novelist moves a little as if his 
(or her?) wings were clipped. It is hard to tell a good 
story and preach a good sermon at the same time, passing 
hard to provide suitable matter for a Sunday magazine 
while satisfying a worldly appetite for fiction. Indeed the 
publication of a “novel” for Sunday reading in a journal 
edited by a Presbyterian clergyman is a significant proof of 
the advancement of liberal thought with regard to the keeping 
of the Sabbath. Time was, and not many years ago either, when 
young people in religious families were expected to read sermons 
upon Sunday, or for livelier reading were treated to the Pilgrim's 
Progress, or to that odious story the Fairchild Family. In those 
days a Sunday walk in the fields was accounted a sin—we have 
ourselves heard it likened to adultery—and the spirit of the old 
Puritan creed which made John Bunyan think it wrong to ring 
the church bells, and which caused the colonists of Massachusetts 
to ordain that ‘‘no one shall run, cook victuals, make beds, or 
shave on the Sabbath Day,” was, perhaps, almost as vigorous as 
ever. ‘I'wenty years ago, too, there were scores of English fami- 
lies, belonging chiefly to the Evangelical school of Dissenters and 
Churchmen, to whom the perusal of novels even upon week-days 
was almost, if not wholly, prohibited. Such books were not to be 
found in the library, they were never circulated in the book 
society, and when at length a few clergymen and Dissenting 
ministers ventured to utter their thoughts under the guise of fiction, 
they found it necessary to apologize for so perilous an innovation. 
But in this respect the straitest sects have grown more tolerant, 
and the novel, instead of being written solely by worldly men for 
worldly readers, is employed as a medium of spiritual teaching. 

The Occupations of a Retired Life, if viewed from an ethical 
standing-point, may be regarded as successful. It is a sincere 
book, it is wholly free from cant, it is freshly written, and while 
the tone of the story is healthy and Christian, there is no attempt 
to thrust a moral in the face of the reader. The plot indeed is 
meagre, the incidents rarely exciting, nevertheless, the interest for 
the most part is quietly maintained, and of the prominent char- 
acters in the story several have a perfectly distinct individuality. 





* The Occupations of a Retired Life. A Novel. By Edward Garrett. 3 vols, 
London. Tinsley Brothers. 1568, 





; Both have carned 
an independence, both have had in early life some slight 
. . 5 
love passages which serve to keep their hearts warm and youthful 
ever after, and both are intent upon spending their retirement in 
doing good. ‘Their efforts in this way conduce to the plot, if such 
it may be called, of the tale. ‘They devise a village refuge and a 
village hospital, help a young rector out of his slough of despond, 
encourage matrimony on two hundred a year with profound con. 
tempt for Malthus, and matrimony upon nothing at all between 
a disinherited son and a penniless niece. Ruth Herbert does indeed 
try to convince the young lady of the risk she is running in yen. 
turing across the seas with a prodigal; nevertheless, she respects 
her all the more for her pluck in determining on the venture. 

“Miss Herbert resisted all your arguments, Ruth,’ I remarked, when 
my sister and I were once more alone.—‘ Yes,’ said Ruth shortly, ‘ and 
I like her the better for it. Of course she is a simpleton, but such 
simpletons are the oil which keops the world’s wheels from grating hope- 
lessly.’—‘ Then do you think she will realize her loving hopes ?’ I ques- 
tioned, rather sentimentally.—‘ Twenty years hence,’ said my sister, ‘she 
will be a quiet, timid, middle-aged woman, a little faded, and a little 
given to defer overmuch to “ Mr. Herbert,” who willin general patronizo 
her very kindly. But perhaps sometimes ho will say, “ Little woman, 
where should I be without you?” And then Agnes will have her 
reward. And I think her children will rise up and call her blessed. 
And she will have a harder life than many a noisy woman who fancios 
herself a victim to her zeal for public good, and in heaven, may be, she 
will have a brighter crown.’ ” 

This generous old maid evidently believes that marriage is one 
of the first and pleasantest duties of man. She remembers the 
dream of her youth, and wishes she ‘‘ could be such a fool now” 
as she was then. Altogether, Ruth, with her brusque manners, 
her incisive sayings, and her practical sagacity, is a character 
it is pleasant to have todo, with whether in fiction or in life. But 
the tale is not likely to attract the ordinary novel-reader. The 
story is too slight, the characters too thinly drawn. ‘There is a 
murder, or what seems like one, and the suspicion rests upon a 
young man who with his sister occupies a prominent position in 
the narrative; there are a few genial love scenes, there are a few 
of the strange coincidences which are as familiar in novels as they 
are rare in actual experience,and there are a good many well-ex- 
pressed thoughts upon what it is the fashion to call the questions of the 
day. ‘The writer advocates short sermons, dislikes ritualism, is in 
favour of free churches, thinks the assertion of woman's rights a 
folly, and possesses an evident turn for controversy, yet it is no 
small praise of a tale written for Sunday readers and a religious 
periodical, to say that it is full of human ‘sympathy and of com- 
prehensive charity. ‘To the author of this story humanity is better 
than sectarianism, and sinners are dearer than dogmas. 


r r nr 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
or 

The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The first article in this number is, we think, by very much the best. It 
is sufficient praise of an “Essay on the Life and Works of Julius 
Neander” to say that it is not unworthy of its great subject. The 
Christian Church, indeed, has produced few men more remarkable 
than Neander. A proselyte from Judaism, from a religion which, 
at least since the apostolic age, has given but few and doubtful 
converts to Christianity, he rendered to the faith of his adoption 
services which have seldom been surpassed. He was learned 
even among Germans, but his learning did not chill the fervour 
of his piety. No man was more loved and respected, but he had an 
outside of eccentricity which compelled laughter, which attracted to 
him,—as the name of a famous wit attracts floating jokes,—all sorts of 
ludicrous stories,—as, for instance, how, having walked for some distance 
with one foot on the trottoir and one in the gutter, he cried out 
to the man servant who accompanied him, “ Holloa, Carl, I must 
be lame!” These variou. «pects of the man, the writer, whom we 
should judge to be quite at home in his subject, depicts with much 
power and sympathy. With his estimate of Neander's theological 
position we do not so heartily agree, but we always find him liberal and 
candid. We cannot speak so highly of the “Essay on Bunsen.” Our 
readers will have noticed in our columns last week a correction of a sin- 
gular misconception on the part of the writer with regard to the 
resurrection of our Lord. It is only right to say that he never shows 
any anxiety to detect heresy in the subject of his article; that, on the 
contrary, he makes himself his apologist wherever he deems apology 
possible. But there is, wo think, a radical incapacity of criticizing 
such a genius as Bunsen’s in a writer who can talk thus of the 
fundamental principle of God in History: —“ There is, unques- 
tionably, in this world of ours, whether we discern it or not, 
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a Divine plan; but it is forgotten that all the while that which 
alone is palpable to us is something not only not divine, but for 
the most part utterly opposed to the divine, namely, human thought, 
human purpose, human action.” The writer has, 80 to speak, come up 
on the other side into something very like secularism. A third ecclesi- 
astical article, on “Chrysostom,” is interesting and well written, and shows, 
on the whole, a liberal spirit. We think it hard to blame the preacher 
of the fourth century for not setting forth “ the forensic phase of man’s 
relation to God,” which was not only “ not confronted by Eastern minds,” 
but was actually waiting for existence till scholastic theologians should 
call it into being. The writer on “American Education” gives us 
some valuable and interesting information. He represents the actual 
working of the American system as anything but satisfactory; at the 
same time, he fails to account for the extraodinarily high average 
of American cultivation. He may be safely pronounced, however, 
to know more about American than about English schools. It 
is positively ludicrous to represent the education of the National 
schools as aiming “at inspiring all children with a profound admiration 
of things as they are (of wages at 9s. per week, of the unpaid magis- 
tracy, of gamo laws, of arbitrary arrangements respecting labourers’ 
cottages, &c.); as if the village schoolmasters lectured their classes 
on the various merits of paid and unpaid magistrates! Poor fellows! 
they struggle hard to teach a little reading, writing, and summing, to 
little urchins who are called away by the imperious necessities of labour 
at an age when children of the wealthy havo barely begun to learn their 
alphabet. The notice of the Spanish Gypsy differs from other criticisms 
of the poem mainly in its conclusion, which indicates a higher estimate 
of its value than we have hitherto observed. The reviewer is inclined 
to place it after Zn Memoriam among the poems of this generation. 
Articles on “British India” and on “ Parish Law” complete the 
number. Generally it is wanting in variety; more than one of the 
essays fail in making that direct approach to their subject which, in a 
reviewer's eyes at least, is ono of the greatest of merits. Ono is not 
favourably disposed to an article which begins with such a sentence as 
this, “ The intellectual activity of our age and country is, perhaps, un- 
exampled, and we are disposed to think that, viewed as a whole, it is a 
healthful and beneficial activity.” Woe ought not to pass over without 
notice the excellent summary of contemporary literature. 

The Sure Resting-Place : teing Selected Sayings of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Arranged as a Manual of Faith and Practice. By the Compiler 
of the Divine Teacher. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a very 
admirable sequel to the author’s previous little volume. It must have 
cost him very considerable labour to make the present compilation, but 
it has not been labour lost; and wo cannot doubt that this manual will 
be as acceptable as its predecessor has beon. In the former volume the 
teachings of Christ were arranged chronologically, so that from the 
words in the Temple while a boy in His twelfth year down to the 
utterances on the cross and those after His resurrection we had brought 
before us all our Lord’s sayings. The uniqueness of the work con- 
sisted in its giving Christ's own words in large type, and the interlacing 
narrative between the sayings in small. The same featuro is found in 
this publication. You see at one where Christ’s own statements begin and 
end. Only in the present volume the arrangement is not chronological, 
but topical; and in three divisions, we have the mind of Christ him- 
self, without note or comment, respecting God, the spiritual life, and 
the future. The solection of texts bearing upon the different subjects 
under which they are respectively ranged seems to us to be very 
felicitous; and altogether tho author may be congratulated on his 
modest, but successful endeavour to place his readers in direct com- 
munion with the words of Him who “ spake as never man spake.” 


A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. By J. H. Smith, M.A., of 
Gonville and Caius College. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Smith’s treatise would 
seem to be an abridgment aad simplification of the subject, based on Mr. 
Parkinson’s treatise. He has accordingly stated the definitions in a 
concise form, too concise, in some instances, to be exact and clear. His 
definitions of matter, rest, and motion will illustrate our meaning. Of 
mechanical principles, or axioms, he tells us little or nothing, in the 
striking and prominent form that such points should assume when they 
are to be made the groundwork of all that follows. Again, in regard to 
force, though he defines it strictly enough, ho fails to illustrate his 
definition sufficiently by forces as they present thomselves in nature. 
In particular, nowhere, as far as we have observed, is friction alluded 
to from beginning to end ; and yet, as one of those causes which “ change 
or tend to change tho state of rest or motion of a body,” it surely 
deserves a passing word of notice, for without it not a creature could 
stir from its place, not a locomotive machine could be moved an inch, 
on the face of the earth. He follows Mr. Parkinson in his somewhat 
cumbrous rendering of Dachayla’s proof of the parallologram of forces ; 
makes that gentleman's treatment of the theory of moments even more 
uninviting and purposeless, and adopts his unpractical description of the 
common steelyard. We do not instance these as serious drawbacks to 
his otherwise careful treatise, but rather as a failure to make a step in 
advance by really simplifying and systematizing the subject for be- 
gimners. The book has brevity, point, and condensation; and it may 
take a creditable place among kindred elementary works on the subject, 
but it will not supersede them. 





Sermons.—Zhe Beatitudes. By Rev. John Peat, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—This volume appears in answer to a request to the author that he 
would print ‘some more of his sermons.” It would seem, then, that 
these discourses have found favour; we cannot seo their merit. The 
subject is one peculiarly rich, and, we may add, peculiarly difficult, 
because it suggests a contrast which is easily developed into a contra- 
diction between the Christian standard and practical morality. If Mr. 
Peat had told us, to take ono instance, how tho “ poor in spirit " can be 
“manly ” he would have done some service. But his way of gotting 
over difficulties is such as this. Discoursing on “the meek shal) 
inherit the earth,” he tells us that the “earth” is “the land,” that 
“the land” is “Canaan,” that “Canaan” means “heaven ;” so that 
“tho meek shall inherit the earth” means “the meek shall inherit 
heaven.” The Jnheritance of our Fathers, by the Rev. William Baird 
(W. Wells Gardner), is a volume of practical and sensible lectures on 
the Prayer-Book. We do not always agree with Mr. Baird’s judgments. 
We should not speak, for instance, of “the lofty charity ” of the Bishops 
at the Savoy Conference. And there is too much talk about “ the 
perfect method” of the Prayer-Book; but we can speak well of the 
volume on the whole. We have also Thirteen Sermons of Quirico Rossi, 
translated from the Italian by John M. Ashley (Masters). Rossi's 
reputation as a preacher will hardly be extended by this volume. 
We know nothing of the original, but presume that it is coherent, 
which the translation certainly sometimes is not. The merits 
which Mr. Ashley ascribes to his author in giving us now readings of 
passages in Scripture, and valuable sayings from some one of the 
“accredited” Fathers, we cannot discern; but we see that he has the 
recommendation of abusing in the most violent language the Churches of 
the Reformation. Pastoral Reminiscences, by the Rev. J. Wylie, D.D. 
(Carluke: Cossar), consists chiefly of sermons which call for no par- 
ticular remark. But in one of the appendices there is a real ‘ pastoral 
reminiscence” which is so siguificant that, shocking as it is, we trans- 
cribe it. It was wished to see whether two deaf and dumb lads under- 
stood the doctrine of the atonement. And this was the way in which 
three ministers conducted the inquiry. “The poor lads were put into 
the far corner of the room, crouching down and looking dismayed, while 
F’, was by way of heaping upon them load after load of sin and guilt. 
Crosbie, a tall, gaunt-looking and solemn man, if ever such was, was to 
represent God the Father ; I, the mediator. At F.’s sign, Crosbie, with 
gaping mouth and dilated eyos, was rushing down upon the lads ; I, 
between, with extended arm, interposed. In an instant, each, darting 
past me, seized, and with a look of joy shook C.’s hand.” A 
very pretty “mystery” indeed! A manuscript note in the copy 
before us allows that the representation was “utterly unsatisfactory, 
not to say false.” But that it should ever have been acted! 
The Seven Words of Christ upon the Cross. By Edward Capel Cure, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—This is a set of really good sermons, sober in 
tone, but not without eloquence, inspired by a theology which is liberal, 
but sufficiently definite to escape any imputation of heterodoxy. We 
give a quotation in which Mr, Capel Cure draws out with wasted 
eloquence what he conceives to be the latent meaning in the cry 
of the penitent thief. “He asks no forgiveness. There is no cry for 
pity in his words. He does not ask for life. He does not ask for mercy ; 
no, neither in this world, nor in the world to come....... ‘Lord 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom. Let there be one 
link of union, if it be possible, betweon the lost and the saved, one strand 
to stretch over the great gulf fixed, that may join heaven and hell! 
Remember me!’ he speaks of himself as soon to be far away ;—remem- 
brance is only of those who are separated from us, ‘Lord of infinite 
mercy, forget me not when thou art in thy kingdom, and I—where my 
sins drag me down! If one faint ray of thy glory beam upon me, if thy 
heart be of such wide embrace that even there I can still hold a place 
in it, and be not quite forgotten by Thee—it is enough. I do not ask 
for pardon, nor for love, only for remembrance—and no more.’ ” 


Cameos from English History, from Rollo to Edward II, By the Author 
of the Leir of Redclyge. (Macmillan.)—The author writes for the 
young, who have, indeed, few better friends. For their benefit sho 
selects picturesque scenes from history, and describes them with all the 
accuracy which she can command. It is doubtless true that thorough 
knowledge of the subject is not to bo obtained in this way. Thorough 
knowledge is out of the reach of nine readers out of ten; for ordinary 
scholars an attractive book like this will be far more useful than the 
tedious compilations which they read without attention; in exceptional 
cases it may well act as a pleasant introduction to more complete studies. 
We do not pretend to vouch for the accuracy of all Miss Yonge’s facts ; 
sometimes she purposely adopts, though not without giving a caution, 
statements of doubtful authority, if they have an interest that suits her 
story. And we certainly do not agree with all her estimates of charac- 
ter, with that of Becket, for instance, whom we hold to have been a 
violent, turbulent man stirred by that ambition which is not the less 
dangerous or evil because it is an ambition, not for a man’s self, but for 
But the book is one which we can heartily recommend. 

Physical Geography. By D. T. Ansted, M.A. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—As this is the third edition of Mr. Ansted’s valuable manual, it 
is not necessary to do more than to call attention tothe fact that it has 
been revised and enlarged. The author, among other additions, has 
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given special notices of recent discoveries, and of phenomena, such as 
the periodical star-shower, which have lately attracted attention. 
Physical Geography, if not precisely “light reading,” is yet as interesting 
as a romance, and Mr. Ansted’s treatment is not unworthy of his subject. 
The same work appears in a smaller form under the title of the World 
We Live In. This is intended as a text-book for schools and students, 
and seems thoroughly well adapted for the purpose. Every lesson in 
geography, which may be made the most interesting, as it commonly is 
the most tedious of studies, ought to have its outlines filled in with the 
sort of information which this volume supplies. The only part of the 
volume with which we have any fault to find is the “ glossary,” which 
contains some extraordinary derivations. The Greek words atmdén, 
an atom (given as the root of atmosphere), epeime, winter, and physe, 
nature, are unknown to the lexicons. 


Portry.—For Cambria: Themes in Verse and Prose. By James 
Kenward (Elvynydd). (Longmans.)—Mr. Kenward tells us that he is 
** not Welsh by birth, residence, or connection.” But he is even fiercely 
Celtic nevertheless, There is one poem which is almost Fenian, or 
whatever may be the Welsh equivalent for Fenian, in its tone, on “ What 
was thought in Wales, 1859,” & propos of the appointment toa Welsh 
bishopric. But it is really too bad to speak of prelates who have no 
other demerit than their English birth, and in one instance, at least, 
would dignify any seo, as “ pompous parasites, who starve and chill the 
breast that feeds them, like an idle thrall,” whatever the last phraso may 
mean. But we will leave Mr. Kenward's peculiarly Cambrian effusions 
to give a specimen of his manner when he deals with indifferent themes. 
The following is really as good as we can find. It is from a sort of 
threnody on Mrs. Barrett Browning :— 

“ Aurora! on thy youthful brow was flung 
Light from the Phidian marbles; thy quick car 
Caught the great wood-god’s music; and thy tongue, 
Touched with Hymettian sweetness, warbled clear 
The thunder tones that else had been austere. 
Our nobler Sappho! it alone was thine 
To wreathe Dione’s rose round Ate’s spear; 
To fill with holier names each empty shrine, 
And show of templed Greece how much is still divine.” 





The sound here is obviously superior to the sense. In fact, this is the 
kind of verse that is encouraged by Histeddfods and the like ; sonorous 
rhetoric, which ought never to be subjected to the disenchantment of 
print. Woe might possibly join in the applause of an enthusiastic 
throng, but now in cold blood we cannot say “ Lucore!” It is a con- 
siderable descent, however, from Mr. Kenward to the Lyra Devoniensis, 
by J. Vernon Wollaston, M.A. (Macmillan), Hore the thing that strikes 
us most is the eccentricity of the Devonshire flora. Summer, it sceems, 
comes “crowned with chrysanthemums.” The butterflies tell us 
‘‘whon the shades of evening miss us, You'll find us on the sweet 
narcissus, Or gaudy tulip’s crimson cup.” Surely these are very hardy 
and adventurous butterilies? And does “the foxglove’s dappled bell” 
last into “the sultry autumn weather”? A careful observation of 
nature often gives a certain charm to thought, neither striking in itself, 
nor powerfully expressed, but hore we miss even this. We have looked 
through the Village on the Forth, and other Poems, by Philip Latimer 
(Hotten), not wholly without result. It is a bold idea to say of a 
drowned sailor, “‘ who knows but the shark is his guest?” But would 
he not be more likely to be a guest of the shark? Tho bost thing we 
have found is this :— 
“ While the plover still calls to his mate, 
As he wheels in the air. 
And the desolate ery * We wait!’ 

Cometh back to me there.” 
Songs of the Spirit, by H. H. (Kitto), came, we are told in the prefaco, 
“‘unasked for, unpremeditated, and without study or effort.” ‘She 
believes their source to bo in the spirit world.” It is very possible, if 
we are to judge of the capacities of the spirit world from the communi- 
cations which have reached us through tho mediums which it favours. 
The following is in the genuine fatuous style, as mere mortal criticism 
thinks, of the spirits :— 

*“ Look not at thy past, 

In that thy work is done; 


Behold not with vain longing, 
Where days before thee run, 


“See! the present hour is thine ; 
If in that thou labour weil, 
Then the future shall be fruitful, 


And of worthy deeds may tell.” 


We would say to H. H., “Let her future poems be ‘asked for,’ and let 
hor trust to ‘study and effort,’ rather than to the spirits. Vasco: a 
Tragedy (Longmans), is a drama respectably written, but neither dra- 
matic nor poetical, telling the story of the end of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
It probably did not strike the writer, but it certainly struck us, that the 
few sentences of prose which he quotes by way of epilogue from Mr, 
Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America are pleasanter and certainly easier 
to read than his hundred pages of verse. But even Mr. Helps’ prose 
will not stand being cut up into lengths, This is what the writer 
ingenuously confesses in his preface to having sometimes done. What 
possible public can he hope thus to please ? 


The Complete Works of Robert Burns. (Macmillan.)—This volume, 





. . aia 
which is one of the “Globe Series,” contains the Poems and Letters, 


together with a Glossary and some brief notes, these latter giving some 
variations of reading, which, like all that illustrates a poet’s processes 
of thought, are worth preserving. A sad interest attaches to the life 
written by another poet, not unworthy to be named, though certainly at 
a great interval, with Burns, Alexander Smith. This, though it does not 
aim at being more than a slight sketch, is well worthy of its place. The 
biographer understood his subject well; appreciated as few other men 
could do his genius, and, though he had himself a dignity and Worth of 
character in which Burns was unhappily wanting, could feel a profound 
sympathy for the man. The volume is as admirable in all respects of 
appearance and type as all else of the series that we have seen. 


The Child Wife. By Captain Mayne Reid. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler.)—We notice this novel in order to warn our readers very 
emphatically against it. Captain Mayne Reid has earned a reputation 
which we have no wish to depreciate by his tales of Savage or half. 
savage life. They have plenty of picturesque description and stirring 
adventure. There are few tales which a boy will follow with ig 
breathless interest. They may not do him much good, but they may be 
trusted not todo him harm. This work is of a wholly different kind. 
The palpable egotism of the story of Captain Maynard, brilliant novolist 
pamphleteer, and soldier, may be pardoned. It is nothing more than m 
offence against taste. But to spice a flavourless story with the grossest 
scandal against men who are famous enough to make them worth attack- 
ing is a sin against common morality. 


Ludus Patronymicus. By R.S. Charnock, Ph.D. (Triibner.)—A book 
onthe “etymology of curious surnames” which displays considerable 
ingenuity and no little learning. The subject is too vast for any man 
to deal with thoroughly. He ought to know every languago that has 
been spoken in Britain and in the countries from which our numberless 
immigrants have come. And he ought to be perfectly acquainted with 
British geography, not only that which appears in maps, but with what 
may be called “parish” geography. This is an obviously impossible 
attainment. The want of it might be partially supplied by monographs 
in local names. Meanwhile, Dr. Charnock’s book is a useful contribution 
to philological science. Under the same head may bo classed a 
Glossary of the Cotswold Dialects, by the late Rev. R. W. Huntley, M.A. 
(J. R. Smith), a work full of that local knowledge which cultivated mon 
whom fortune, as it is said, “buries in the country” might properly 
spend their leisure in collecting. 


Scnoot Booxs.—A Complete Course of English Composition, by J. H. 
Hawley (Charles Bean). If this book can accomplish its end, the 
teaching a boy how to write English, it will be useful indeed. Its 
value cannot be determined without trial, but it has the appearance of 
boing well arranged and complete. Some hints on the matter and form of 
some exercises on various kinds of composition, précis-writing among the 
rest, and some specimens of University middle-class examination-papers, 
make up what seems a useful volume. Mr. Thring’s Exercises on Grammati- 
cal Analysis (Clarendon Press Series) is a carefully prepared contribution 
to the teaching of “English.” Mr. Thring expresses his conviction that 
“all teaching, classical as well as elementary, ought to stand firmly onan 
English foundation, on English grammar and sentence-analysis.” Our 
own view is that the two languages, Latin and English, should be taught 
simultaneously. The general mistake is to teach Latin only; to teach 
English only would be less disastrous, but still, we think, a mistake. 
The perpetual illustration gives a facility and an interest to the study 
which it would be a great pity to lose. Mr. Thring's book, with its maps 
&c., has a complicated look. It is apparently meant for older students 
working without a teacher. We havo received two German grammars, 
a German Grammar for Public Schools, by tho Rev. A. C. Clapin, MA, 
and F. Hohl-Miiller, Ph.D. (Bell and Daldy), and a Practical Grammar 
of the German Language, by A. von Ravensberg (Williams and Norgate). 
Both have the merit of being short, the latter especially aims at the sim- 
plification of the ordinary rules. Mr. Eve's Short German Syntax (Natt), 
aiming to teach German writing on philosophical principles, is likely to 
be a very useful little book; Le Petit Grammarien, by T. Pagliardini 
(Hodder and Stoughton), may be best described by its second title, a3 
“Tho Young Beginner's First Step to French Reading.” Of books on 
arithmetic, pure and applied, we have Recapitulatory Exercises in 
Arithmetic, by the Rev. A. Hiley (Longmans), and Arithmetic for Schools 
and Colleges, by Richard Wormell, M.A. (Murby); the Commercial 
Correspondent, by Benjamin Bayley (Murby). 

The Social and Political Dependence of Women, by Charles Antony, 
Junior (Longmans) has reached a fourth edition—a testimony, We 
should be inclined to think, to the interest of the subject, rather than 
to the ability of the writer. It is not easy to imagine a man blinding 
himself so completely to facts as to declare that there is no cause for 
the difference of the penalties with which society visits the sin of 
unchastity in men and in women besides the fact that men have 
hitherto possessed exclusively the power of making the laws. Is 
thero no significance, then, in what may be called the natural 
penalty ? 
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Dut of Church. By the Author of Askerdale Park. A Novel. Three 
(Skeet.)—A very interesting story, albeit distinguished neither 
for brilliancy of style nor delineation of character, since, with one ex- 
ception to be noticed hereafter, the personages of the tale are little 
more than mere outlines. Nevertheless the plot is so well constructed, 
and the dénouement, constantly imminent, so skilfuly put off by the 
clever interweaving of new and unexpected incidents, that the interest 
js sustained to the very last page. We venture to affirm that the most 
experienced devourer of works of fiction will never guess the solution 
of ‘the mystery described in Mr. Ferrier’s long-winded testamentary 
letter. There are several highly dramatic “situations ” in the story, 
and we fully expect that the midnight scene at the Somersetshire 
country house—eclipse and all—will bo eagerly peunced upon by 
the manufacturers of sensation melodramas. Mrs. Ferrier is admir- 
ably drawn. The all-engrossing focling of maternal affection, roused 
to protect her child from what she thinks a fatal danger, carries 
her completely out of her ordinary tranquil life, brings her into contact 
with all kinds of disreputable people, and leaves her at length aghast at 
finding herself an unintentional accomplice in a most frightful crime. 
Mrs. Douglas and Miss Varnish are both of them good in their way, 
and we fear that the anti-Papal advocate, M‘Quantigan, though very 
highly coloured, has, in many of his attributes, more than one prototype 


vols. 


at the present day. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims (Teg) is a convenient little reprint of a book 
which is far oftener quoted than read. ‘here is a use and an interest 
in the study of morbid morality, as in that of morbid anatomy ; but in 
both there is need of restrictions. This is one of the books of which 
we should like to order, as the Jews ordered of the Song of Solomon, 
that no man should read it under thirty years of age. 

The Fresh and Sualt-Water Aquariums. By the Rey. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. (Routledge.)—Few men, it is probable, have had a larger expe- 
rience than Mr. Wood among “ pets" of all kinds of living creatures, 
from sea anemoues upwards. Whether “pet” isa name which can be 
applied to the inmates of aquariums may, perhaps, be doubted ; their life 
is certainly more natural and probably more happy than that of domestic 
favourites. To any one whose tastes incline this way, we cannot com- 
mond a better guide than Mr. Wood. His first suggestion is enough to 
show that he knows what he is about. He denounces the plate-glass 
aquarium and the more unpretending glass globe, frightful things, which 
torture their unfortunate inhabitants with a light and heat which they 
detest. Any one who will take the sensible advice of selecting a tub 
or earthenware pau (tubs are unhappily perishable), and will follow Mr. 
Wood's advice in his selection, will probably achieve a success. 

Notes on the Island of Corsica in 1868. By Thomasina Camp- 
bell (Hatchard).—We noticed, a few weeks ago, a book called A 
Winter in Corsica. This work supplements and, in some measure, 
corrects its information. It reassures us especially on the subject ef 
food, which we had been led to believe very bad. The fish, for 
instance, which the first writer described as worthless, are declared to 
be especially good. We are not quite sure, however, that we can 
implicitly trust Miss Campbell in this matter; we find her saying on 
one occasion that the diligence stops at a certain place for breakfast, but 
that “breakfast will seom to a botanist a waste of time.” Generally we 
get a favourable impression of Corsica, as a place of winter and spring 
residence ; one attraction it seems to have which ought to distinguish it 
among the southern winter residences,—it has very good trout-fishing. 
The reader will find some interesting accounts of tours to be made, and 
useful information about diligences, &e. 

We have received a third edition of Mr. Parker's valuable Treatise 
on Conic Sections (Macmillan). 

Notice To CorrEsronvENTS.—Tho British Quarterly reviewer criticized 
by Mr. Seebohm in his letter on Bunsen of last week has replied, but 
unfortunately his reply has not reached our hands. 
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Bulien and Leake’s Precedents in Pieadings in 











Burnett (A. G. 
Byron (Li 















































ran (Dr.), Table Traits, with Something on Them, er 8vo (Bentley) 6 0 
Du Chaillu (P.), Wild Life under the Equator, 12mo.. Low & Co.) 6 0 
Dumas (A.), Taking the Bastille, 2 vols co (Routledge) 2 0 
Essays on the Bible, er 8vo .... ..(Seeley) 3 6 
Fox (T.), Skin Diseases, their Description, &., 320 .....0...0seceeseeees (Renshaw) 6 0 
Gladstone (W. E.), A Chapter of Autobiography, SV0.,......00secssccsseesese (Murray) 26 
Goulding (F. R.), Marooners’ Island 12mo...........0000. (Routledge) 2 0 
Hamilton (L. R.), Chart of Anglo-Saxon Church History, 4to .. (Longman) 7 0 
Hamilton (L. R.), Lineage of the Sovereigns of England, 4to .. (Longman) 3 6 
Holmes (O. W.), The Guardian RE, TE: sinsestninemnnnniel (Low & Co.) 16 
Inslow (H.), i py | ae ..(Bradbury & Evans) 2 6 
Kingston (W . H. G.), Our Fresh and Salt-Water Tutors, (Low & Co, 3 6 
Mangin (A.), The Desert World, royal 8vo . (Nelson) 12 6 
ei (J), History of Pottery and Porcelain, 8VO  .....0. ansmnmneenedl (Murray) 42 0 
M rsh (Rev. W.), Life of, by his Daughter, 12M0 ........0.00+ (Nisbet) 3 6 
AlcGilchrist (J.), Publie Life of Queen Victoria, 12mo0, swd  ,.......0..000+ (Cassell) 20 


Miles (G), The Economy of Life, 12mo (Triibner) 2 6 














Milne (Rev. J.), Life of, by H. Bonar, er 8yo (Nisbet) 60 
Modern Ireland, by an Ulsterman, cr 8vo (Long ) 60 
One Year, a Story of Three Homes, cr 8vo (Warne) 50 








Owen (Prof.), Anatomy of Vertebrates, vol 3,8vo ..... soceuggoesqsnacene (Longman) 31 6 
Personal Recollections of English Engineers, &c., 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 12 0 
Ponsard (F.), L'Honneur et l Argent, a Comedy, 12mo__..........+6+ se(Triibner) 3 6 











Power (P. B.), The Oiled-Feather Tracts, 2nd series, 16mo Macintosh) 20 


Preparation for Death, by Alfonso, Bishop of St. Agatha, cr 8vo ...(Rivington) 5 0 
Probyn (J. W.), Essays on Italy, [reland, and the United States ...... (Triiimer) 5 0 
..(Murray) 30 0 


Reed (E. J.), Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel, 8v0 ..........000s000 
Ryle (J, C.), Christian Leaders of the Last Century, er 8v 
Salm-Salm (Prince), My Diary in Mexico, 2 vols er 8vo. 
Seven (The) Churches of Asia, with 20 photos, 4to .... 
Sherwood (Mrs.), History of the Fairchild Family, 3 vols.. 
Spectator (The), with Introduction and Notes by Henry M 





...(Nelson) 
..(Bentley) 2 
.(Low & Co.) 
..(Hatchard) 
...(Routledge) 
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Stories from Germany, trans by Harwood, royal 1émo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3 6 
Taylor (J.), Elementary Examples in Pure Mathematics, 8vo...... (Bell & Daldy) 7 6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Works, vol 14, Christmas Books, 8vo (Smith & Elder) 7 6 
Timbs (J), Eccentricities of Animal Life, Cr 8¥0...........ceeseeseeeeeeeesseeeee (Seeley) 50 
Trench (Ff, M.), A Journal abroad in 1868, er 8yo, Bentley) 5 0 
Vendale (The) Lost Property Office, 1GM0  ..........cececseeeseseeeescesseeeneeee (Seeley) 26 
Verlander (H. J.), William of Normaudy and Henry L1., Historical Plays, 

CF OVO _..crccceseessevvevesessenssosoncoynennensorensqeveueusrnseqnoosyonsonqeensecspuacsenedl (Newby) 50 
Wahiltuch (A), Dictionary of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Svo (Churchill) 15 0 
Ware (W.), Rome and the Early Christians, 12mo ........ ...(Warne) 36 
Webster and Wheeler's People’s English Dictionary, § ‘ 6 
Westeott (B. F.), History of the English Bible, cr 8vo ... 10 6 
What is a Christian? by A. L. O. E., 12mo... - 16 
Whymper (F.), Travel and Adventure in the Te 160 
Winscom (J. A.), The Mainspring; or, for thy Sake, er 8vo .... 50 

10 6 


Zurcher and Margolle’s Volcanoes and Earthquakes, er 8vo. 


— — = —— — — —_—___. 
nnn — —————————— | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 


The LIFE of COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of 


America. Chiefly by Mr. Antuvr Hers, Author of the “Life of Las Casas, 
the Apostle of the Indies,” Assisted by Mr, H. Preston Thomas, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


. iu 
The RECTOR and his FRIENDS: Dialogues on 
some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. 
CONTENTS. 

1. INTRODUCTORY. 5. ECCE HOMO, (DENCES. 
2. RITUALISM. 6. MIRACLES and SPECIAL PROYVI- 
3. INCREASE of the EPISCOPATE. 7. DOGMA—DEVELOPMENT. 

4. The CHURCH in NATAL, 8. The REAL PRESENCE. 


Now ready, Svo, with numerous coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s, 


The INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA, their Condi- 


tion and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Superstitions, 
Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brert, Missionary iu 
connection with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo, 

* Embracing the earliest notices together with the latest condition of the Indian 
tribes of Guiana, this volume forms one of the most weleome of recent additions to 
our stores of foreign exploration and travel.”"—Saturday Review, 

London: BELL and DALpy. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. | 
A MEMOIR of the late Dr. HARVEY, F.R.S., &c. Demy 


Svo, with Portrait, (/n the press, 
BLEEK’S CRITICAL. INTRODUCTION to the OLD 

TESTAMENT. Translated by G. H. Venapres, Esq., and edited by the Rev. 

E,. VENABLEs, Canon Resideutiary of Lincoln. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
HORATII OPERA. Edited and Illustrated with nearly 


30 Antique Gems, by the Rev. C. W. King, M.A. The Text by H. A. J. Munro, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of “ Lucretius.” Svo,. 


BUCKLAND'S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE (Geology). 


New Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, Mlustrated, 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. Edited by the 


Rev. J. G. Woop. Post 5vo, with numerous Llustrations, 


FAITH and SCIENCE. A Series of Essays. By Gilbert 


SvutTTon, Crown 8vo, cloth, [/n a few days. 


CASSANDRA, and other Poems. By R. W. Baddeley. 


Feap. 8vo0, 5s, (This day. 


MINOR CHORDS, and other Poems. By Sophia May 


ECKLEY, Feap. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By Gwynfryn. 
Crown 8yvo, With 10 Ilustvations by Keyl. 

LATER TALES (written during the Years 1867, 1868). 
By HANS CuRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Crown Svo, with 8 Illustrations by A, W. 
Cooper. 

Mrs. OVERTHEWAYS REMEMBRANCES. By J. H. 
Ewing, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” Crown Syo, with 10 Ilu-trations by 
Pasquier and Wolf. 


A BIT of BREAD. Translated from the French of Jean 
Mace, by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 2 vols, feap, 8vo. 
London: BELL and DALY. 


’ 
MRS. GATTY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
A UNIFORM EDITION OF HER STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
In 9 vols. feap. 8vo, Illustrated. 
Enclosed in a neat CLOTH Box, price £1 11s 6d, 

PARABLES from NATURE. 2 vols, | AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS, 3s 6:1. 

with Portrait, 38 6d each. The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, 5s 6d. 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PRO- | The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other 

VERBS ILLUSTRATED, 3s 6d. Tales, 2s 6d. 
DOMESTIC PICTURES, 3s 6d. HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, and other 
AUNT JUDY'S TALES, 3s 6d, Tales, 3s 6d. 

London: BELL and DALDY. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, illustrated, bound in cloth gilt, with gilt edges, price 5s. 


AUNT JUDY’S 
CHRISTMAS VOLUME FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 


Author of * Parables from Nature,” &c. 


CONTAINING— 
By Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN. 
KEPT CLOSE is NOT FORGOTTEN. 
PETER, PETERKIN, and PERKIN. 
5, The SU MME R GOWK. 


The LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By Mary Sesior 


pig: NEW TALES. 
BROWNIE and the DAME. . 
2 FLITTING DAY. 


PUSSY C 
TO MARKET, TO MARKET!” 


CLARK. 
1. HICKORY DICKORY DOCK. 2 are 30Y BLUE. 
2. | HAVE a LITTLE SISTER. re 5. 


3. JACK and GILL. 

HEROES of LA VENDEE. 

TALKING JEWELS. By Lady Scorr. 

Mrs. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. 
of * Melchior’s Dream.” 

“ UNOPENED PARCELS,” “The OLD DOG,” 
BOOKS.” By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 

STORIES, FAIRY TALES, POETRY, PAPERS on NATURAL 
HISTORY, &e. 
With Twenty Full-Page Illustrations by Cooper, Hunt, Pasquier, 

and other Artists. 
N.B.—The November Number of AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE 
commences a NEW VOLUME. 


3y the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


By J. H. Ewrtse, Author 


and “TALK upon 


London: BELL and DALDY. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES; 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of aaa S MAGAZINE. 
Scautifully Illustrated. Price 1s. 
This day is published, No, XVIL., for DECEMBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Price ls. Conducted by EpMUND YATES, 
NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
jown 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabard to the sea. By 
Captain RicHarp F. Burton, F.R.GS., &., &e. 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 


handsomely bound in bevelled boards. 


The GREAT UNWASHED. the JourNEYMAN 


a, Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the Working-Classes,” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST NAME,” &c 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. ve Fanv, Author of 
“Uncle Silas,” * A Lost Name,” &e. 3 vols, 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. By 
ROSA NONCHETTE CAREY, 3 vols, 

MAD: a Novel. By Grorce Manvitte Fenn, Author 


of * Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 yols. 


ANNE HEREFORD. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 yols, 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. 


HOEY. 
NOT TIME’S FOOL. 
The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Wittiam Girperr, 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” * Dr, Austin’s Gests,’ &e. 2 vols. 
BURIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
STRANGE WORK: 


3 vols, 


OUT of the MESHES: 


In 1 vol., 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


By Mrs. Casuer 


By Mortey Farrow. 83 vols. 


a Novel. By Tuomas Ancuer. 


a Story. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
The DECEMBER CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 


withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY for sale is now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 





This Catalogue contains the names of more than one thousand books of the | 


past and present seasons, at the lowest current prices, with a large and varied 
sclection of works of the best authors, in morocco and other orname ental bindings, 
for Christinas, Birthday, and Wedding Presents s and School Prizes. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street. 





and PRIZES.| 


| 
I 
| 


NEW BOOKS. 
REALMAH. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, lds. [This day. 


‘J an Py ry ¥ 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7, 
By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, M.P. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. [This day. 
“ Mr. Dilke is a keen observer, with the power of giving the result of his observa- 
tions so effectively that few who begin to read this record of his journeyings will 
lay it down until they have finished it."—Vores and Queries. " 





SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. By 


7 REDERICK MARTIN. A Statistical, Historical, and Mc ntile Account of the 
‘ivilized World. Forming a Manual for Politici.us and Merchants. Crowy 
Svo, 10s 6d. [This dau, 


A GENERAL VIEW of thie HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH BIBLE. By B. F. Westcorr, B.D. ¢ u Svo, Ws Gd. (This day, 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY. Vol. 1V.—“ENGLAND’'S 


ANTIPHON.” 3y GEORGE MAcpONALD. Lllustrated, crown 8vo, 4s, gilt 
edges, 45 Gd, [Newt week, 





Price 1s, monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 110, DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER 
Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH on * PEEL.” 
Mr. W. R. S. RALSTON’'S * EXPE RIENCES of a RUSSI AN EXILE.’ 
Mr. ~~ DERIC A, EATON on * FOX-HUNTING at ROME 
Mr. PALGRAVE'S “The VOICES of NATURE. 
Mice voONGI ES “CHAPLET of PEARLS,” concluded 
«The RHINE FRONTIER.” 
, Mr. FREDERIC W. HI. MYERS on “LOCAL LECTURES for WOMEN.” 
- “ HISTORICAL se and KOSCIUSZKO'S *FINIS POLONLE,’’ 
9. “DIES IRA.” By A. P.S. 
10. Rey. HENRY W AGE on “LUTHER on CHURCH and STATE.” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





TVS Oe Se 





NEW EDITION of SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK on the mai PIC and 
CHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILI 
At Christmas will be published, in 2 vols. Svo, price a ‘cloth. 
i ly ~ VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 
BuRKE, Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission of 
irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting Narra- 
tives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz., to record the 
memorable changes of fortune of our Great Houses. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CoO., Pate 


rnoster row. 








Just published, in Svo, price Is, 

TMNHOUGHTS RESPECTING the CHURCH of the FUTURE. 
By A LAYMAN. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Patern 


yster row, 
On MONDAY next, No. CCCCLXVIIL., price 2s 6d. 
F RASER’ MAGAZINE, fr DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS, 
The IRISH CHURCH in the SIX-| VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales 
EENTH CENTURY. 


) of indian Devilry. Adapted by Richard 
YESSIANA.— Captain Ord’s Re- F. Burton.—The Vampire's Tenth and 
turn, Chaps. XIX. to XXL. Eleventh Stories, and Conclusion, 
AME RICAN TORPEDO WARFARE. — | The GREAT NEBU L Ain ARGO, By R. 
* LANDOWNERS, LAND, and _ those | PY RAS 


A, Proctor, B.A., 
who TILLIT.” By the Rey. Edward | PRISON LABOUR, By R. Arthur Arnold. 
Girdlestone, M.A. 


“CRIMINALS, IDIOTS, WOMEN, and 
DEAN MILMAN, MINORS.” By Francis Power Cobbe 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


~ JOURNAL —3ith 








| haactaniarlaatacaiatias YEAR. 
CONTENTS of DECEMBER PART, Price 7d. 
CAPTAIN STEEL'S DILEMMA. A|A ROMANCE of the 
Story of the British Volunteer Force. COUNTRIE 
The tl NESS of EARTH- | MONCRLIEFF’S ORDNANCE SYSTEM. 
QUAKES A COUNTRY PASTOR in NORWAY 
PULPIT TABL E-TALK. 1 HOW they MAKE POPES. 
OUR COMPANY, OUR MEAT SUPPLY. 
NOTES from the CHINA SEA. REVENGE EXTRAORDINARY. , 
CAPTAIN BROUGH. In =wo C ee s. |] ACROSS the WALNUTS andthe WINE. 
CHEMICAL CLEANLINESS. The MONTH: SCLENCE and ARTS. 
IN the GALLERY. 1 UR P LECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters XVII. to XXIV. of a New Novel, by the Author of * Blondel 
Parva,” entitled * FOUND DEAD.” 
Early in December will be issued an Illustrated Christmas Number, entitled 
“THE EXTRA-ORDINARY.” 
IU R KE c LAR BE Ts Ss. _E. LAZENBY “and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
atteution to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen :— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX .....ccccecesseoee 24s. | FINE BORDEAUX.,,........c.ccseeres 368. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens, Bottles aud cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on er: 
8) 18s to 108s, | SHERRIES _ .....ccccccocsevesceoseed 
CUAMPAGNES i6s to Sts. |] PORTS ... ; 
FTES wyesciccssoce ..268 to 84s, |] SAULTERNES 
COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s- 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


NORTH 























24s to 120s. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIRTS, 


Apes ERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA_ SHIRTS 
combiue all the recent improvements. Measure forms, prices, and printed 


P ~ culars gratis and post free, 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. Martin 
Established 60 years, On parle Francais, 


‘s lane, Charing Cross. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.— The Editor cannot un- 





dertake the responsibility of returning MS. of 


which he cannot avail himself. It is suggested 
that Correspondents and Contributors should 
keep Copies of such Documents as they value. 


~ Itas particularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
1 m matters of business, should not be 


cations upon j 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SuBscRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Hlalf-Yearly, 15s. 2d. ; Quarterly, 7s. Td.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; 
by post, 7d. 





UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly te 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast. in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co,, Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
We. 
DUBLIN ENUTDITION, 
7INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in botiles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





NLARET, of the excellent vintage of 

) 1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 
£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 
improve by keeping.—H. BP. FEARON and SON, 94 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bend street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 








LARET on DRAUGIIT, of the ex- 

J cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—HI, B, FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





JEPSINE.—Onty Strver Mepat.— 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine. 
Ciobules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C, Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 








‘DOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


| OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





| OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P.and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


\ URIATE of AMMONIA 
p LOZENGES, —In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Brouchitis, by loosening the phiegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 

VIGOROUS HEALTH.— With winter come 
sore trials to the soundest constitutions, while the 
naturally delicate and feeble tind it too frequently a 
prolonged struggle against or under suffering. "All 
liseases affecting the nervous system arise from impuri- 
tiesin the blood, irregularities of organicaction, or vitiated 
secretions, Holloway’s Pills are invaluable for removing 
all polsonous elements from the body, and are famed 
for curing indigestion, flatulency, and costiveness, as 
well as palpitation, pain in the side, and other morbid 
‘eelings, The neuralgic pains attendant on the nervous 
class of diseases soon yield to these purifying Pills, the 
Sensations of anxiety daily diminish under their use, 
sound sleep supersedes nights of watching, and calm 
repose displaces hideous dreams, 














EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
_B CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Covrr roan, W. 
“HEAL and SON'S 
VIDE R-DOWN QUILTS, 
From 23s to six guineas; also 
QUILTS. 
From 10s to 48s. 
Lists of prices and sizes sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze aud Ormolu, Moderator 
Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Srow Rooms.—Broad street, Bir- 
mingham,.—Established 1807, 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Tranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, uext door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Londun, 


AS} CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
4 SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
on view for selection and immediate 
delivery, Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


G OOSE-DOWN 
tq 







constantly 





MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE.—Messrs. HARD- 
ING, MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, 
heing compelled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up 
their Premises, will sell, on and after the lst November, 
the whole of their first-class stock at cost price, 


SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS and CO, 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch, 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.c., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


~ MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Uair to its 
youthful colour and beaaty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


pews “WHITE PARAFFINE” 


I 





SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly retined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and Is. 
Is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, «nd exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself, 

See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 
| yy “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 





J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe. 
Lonpon £14,116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
= “ (22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—I) Mosley street. 
LivERPOOL—5” Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES, 















For GENTLEMEN, 
ad £ ss 
Evening Dress Coats... 212 6...3 3 
Surtout Frock ditto. 3 0.4.3 18 
Morning Coats ... 2 0 212 
Trousers ,...... wi & Bat @ 
For YOuNG GENTLEMEN, 
£ 8s. d. £ «a. 
Highland Costume ...... 220..5 4 
Knickerbocker Dress 2206.3 3 
Sailor's Dress ..........+ $0. &8 
Jacket, Vest and 
Trousers Suit ........ 22 0..212 6 33 0 
For Lapres, 
8. ¢ £ a. a. £s. da 
Riding Habits ...... wien 3 0..4 40..6 6 0 
Pantalon de Chasse Low tkh 6.8 3 @ 





Travelling Suit, Jacket, 
Vest. and Skirt ...... 
New Registered Cloak 2 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks ° 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for GENTLEMEN, 
Pilot Cloths, . 428, and 52s 64; Melton Cloths, 4: 
52s Gd, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63 
Trevle-Milled Cloth for Driving, 1053, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Sil 4 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, . 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for BOYS. 
Frieze Cloths, 4 years of ag il—6 yrs., 17s—8 
rrs., 18s Gd-—10 yrs,, 20s—12 yra,, 21s 6d—H4 yrs,, 253— 
i yrs., 248 64; Melton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney Cloths, 
4 years of age, 22s Gd—t yrs., 24s G6d—S yrs., 268 6d— 
10 yrs, 238 Gd—12 yrs., 30s Gd—14 yrs., 32s Gd—16 yrs., 
34s 6d. 
SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES. 
L’Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabrics, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so 
well known in their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen, 
In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice, 
Hi. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


SU 6 3 0..4 4 0 
59.838 6. 8a 
110 eee 




























use, or 


i LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
aud SON, sole proprictors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 


square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 
| ARVEY'’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 
YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
h The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
suld by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





NURE (this week) of VIOLENT 
COUGH and INFLAMMATION of the CHEST 
by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—Novy., 23, 1863, Elizabeth 
Humphries, Coombe street, was a great sufferer from 
violent cough and inflammation of the chest, great 
weakness, and cough particularly distressing at nights. 
She fuund immediat’ relief from the Wafers.—-(Signed), 
G. L. Napier, Chemist, South street, Exeter. Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers rapidly cure asthma, consumption, 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath, throat, and 
lungs, and have a pleasant taste, Sold by all druggists, 
at Is 144, 2s 4d, and 4s 6d per box. 





| 
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MAPPIN 


71 axnp 72 CORNHILL, anv 


AND 


77 axnp 78 OXFORD STREET. 


WEBB’S, 





TABLE 


KNIVES. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


Complete Services of Plate and Cutlery in Oak Cases, adapted for Home or Foreign Use. 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; 


Fifth, £25. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
MAPPIN and WEBB manufacture, and therefore can guarantee the quality of their Goods. 








MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


7; and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHIUL. 





rNHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 Regent street, W. 

Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, accord- 
ing to the supply required. All the best new books, 
English, French. and German, immediately on publica- 
tion. Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free. <A clearance catalogue of surplus 
books, offered for sale at greatly redueed prices, may 
also be had free on application.—Booth's, Churton’s, 
Hodgson’s, and Saunders and Otley’s united libraries, 
307 Regent street, near the Polytechnic. 


[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Jaines’s 
SU square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—ILR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26, 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


[erie sonses « of BURNT CLAY. 
—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by 
post 5d, contains :—Fine Vi iew and Plan of * The Logs,” 
Hampstead (an Engineer's Residence)—Papers on the 
Manufacture and Use of Terra Cotta—On Architectural 
Detail—Engineer’s Architecture — Road-Making—The 
Fairford Windows—G lass for Lighthouses, and various 
other subjects, with Notices of New Buildings, S f 
Progress, and Art News.—1 York street, Covent garde n, 
and all newsmen. 
Miss EMILY FAITHFULL 

_ will LECTURE on the CLAIMS of WOMEN, 
in the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover square, on 
Thursday evening, December 10, at 8 o'clock. Stalls, 
5s; reserved seats, 28 6d; area, 1s. Tickets to be ob- 
trained of Mr. Fish, at the rooms, or at the Victoria 
Press, Princes street, Hanover square. 


NIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is now OPEN 
at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from half- 
past Nine till half-past Five o'clock. 

Admission, Is; catalogue, 6d, 


jPEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 




















Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATT 
Last three weeks of the company performing prey 
to the Christmas holidays. On Monday, and duringthe 
week, a New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING 0’ SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 
Halliday. Principal characters by Mess Phelps, 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J. 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cumming, W. M'Intyre, 
F, Charles, and W. C, Temple; Misses Heath, 
Edith Stuart, F. Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews 
Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by 
W. C. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack, The whole produced 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded 
by a New and Original Farce entitled BORROWED 
PLUMES. The performance to conelude with a 
GRAND BALLET OF ACTION, entitled BEDA, 
arranged by Mr. John Cormack, with New and Original 
Music, by W. C. Levey. Principal Dancers—Maillle. 
Tourneur, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. Charles Lauri, and a 
numerous Corps de Ballet, and 200 Auxiliaries. Doors 
open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven o'clock. 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily, 


B C PATENT DESPATCH-BOX.— 
P JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S newly invented 
Patent A BC and 1, 2, 3 Despatch Boxes, “for general 
convenience, for ready access to papers, and methodical 
arrangement have received the highest commendation.” 
Price 10s 6d, and upwards. 

* This really valuable contrivance.”—Punch, Nov. 14 

“ Cannot fail to be useful in the library and office.”"— 
Record. 

* Will meet especially the requirements of literary, 
legal, and official persons.”"—Star, 

“A boon to all lovers of order.”"—ZJilustrated London 
News. 

“There can be no question xs to this valuo of the 
invention.”—AMorning Post. 

JENNER and KNEWsTUB, Inventors of the Elgin 
Writing Case, 33 St. James's street, and 66 Jermyn 
street. 

“ HAVE NO APPETITE.” 

Then use * WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” the 
finest tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oil- 
men, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS 
and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 



























Q" SEN’S COLL EG E D NSTITUTION 
for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas; 
Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary School, 30 
guineas per annum. Payment reckoned from entrance. 

Governess-Students received. Certificates granted, 

For prospectuses, with list of rey. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 

NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provide d against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 





W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


i ite -IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Biackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1836, 

The Whole of the Protits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fie DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,963, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


| hee RIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Protits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence aud travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children, 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revis ed Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in B on- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary 
\ 
a 


tNING for FAMILIES. — 

JAY have always at command experi 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as travellers, 
so that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched toany part of the kingdom on receipt 
of letier or tele gram, without any expense to the pur- 
chaser, All articles are marked in plain figures, and 


ges ure the same as if the goods were bought for 
ready money at the warehouse in Regent street. 
Y's. 



































hy RENCH BLAC K WINTER 
DRESSES, all Wool, £1 7s 6d each, Messrs, 
JAY invite public attention to these remarkably cheap 
dresses Patterus free ou application. 
JAY'S. 
LACK SILKS.—Black Gros Grain 
) Silks, manufactured by Messrs. Bonnet et Cie., 
of Lyon et Jujuriewx, These Silks are sold on most 
advantageous terms, and Messrs, Bonnet's Silks can be 
more fully relied upon for wear than any other black 
silks, The manufacturer's name will be found woven 
at the end of each piece. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, 
and 251 Rey gent street. 





© N D i E s 
ASK ‘FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 

Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 











From One Shilling per 1b. upwards, 


(Corrected to 10th Nov., 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
A LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom. 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towus 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq.. M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale. a 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C 

Vice-Admiral the Right Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Depariment of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., MLA. 

Maunager—A. R. Kirby, L 

Secretary of the Comp: wy—F rank 

HOME BUSINESS 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed ,.......0++ +e 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINE Ss. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 






















Jaswn, Esq. 





Claims paid exceed.,......ccccessesceses 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST, 
CALCUTTA, 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 
S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant, 
G,. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowlean 1., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 


of the Peace, 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co,), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

PSS. 








MADRAS, 
Board of oon ugement. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Ageut to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F..H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.RLC.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O’Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. FE. Astley, Esq. (wart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General, 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wa!l and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Oftices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Puniaub, 
United Une« anted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Prop 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head o 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8. W. 


L EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
3urn, Bart. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George [reland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Manager—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for > 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 






























ees 








OLONIAL INVESTMEN'’ Ts. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 


+ | tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 


For further partic ulars application to be ‘made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By ord 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 








See 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 
= T PAULS, for DECEMBER. 


Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

TOUSEHOLD. By the Author 
ber 4 orig abet . po (With an Hlustration). 
2 SPAIN UNDER its LAST B OU RBON SOVEREIGN. 
} LAST CHRISTMAS at CLEEVE. 

* The RED BOOK of HERG 
" QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT. cian 
URBAN GRANDIER: a French Record of the 


Seventeenth ¢ ne COL 4 BEI 
F co oF 
, JEAN BAPTIST es ae ae oii. @ 


AS FINN, 
—~—— Trollope. With an Illustration. 


London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 


_ 





moe 


*: ~ 





il E ART JOURN [A L, 
for DECEMBER, 1868, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS 
LINE E NGRAVINGS. 


LIGENT BOY, after W. Mulready, R.A. 


1. The NEGI the SEASIDE, after 8. L. Lidder- 


2. COU RTSHIP by 
3. E ort ANCE to PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR, after 
C. Stanfield, R.A. 
Also numerous Literary C ‘outributions relating to the 
Fine Arts, &e., &. 
London and New York, Virtus : 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, 1868. No, DCXXXVITIL. 

Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
BS and QUITS: a Comedy of Errors.—Part IT. 
CO IC AL ae TCH vg the REIGN of GEORGE 

Il. No. VIIL.—The S 

KINGLAKE'S HISTORY ot ‘the WAR in the CRIMEA. 


DEAN MILMAN. 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD.—Oratory.—Americen Diplo- 
macy.—Beginning Late.—Baron Beust upon Peace. 

WHAT IS TO COME OF IT? 

W. BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


and Co, 





ay, the 27th inst., price 1s, 
CEMBER NUMBER of the 
BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 
By the Author of * Archie 
Chaps. 





peut 


. SUSAN FIELDING. 
— and-“ Steven Lawrence, Yeoman.” 
Lt 

; raoM PITTENWEEM to PARCELONA. By 

James Hannay. 

HOW Mr. BLEWSTRING GOT CHISELLED OUT 

of FIFTY POUNDS. 

A LUCKY DISAPPOINTMENT. By 

Marryat. Chaps. III. and IV. 
SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND. Bya 
Merchant. Chaps. VIIL. and TX. 
MY WORST CHRISTMAS EVE. 
‘* Esther Kirton.” 

VERA. Chaps. XXIT. to XXVII. 

. KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. 
and I,” &e. 

Chaps. XLVII. “ That Confounded Frenchman.” 
» XLVIIL Good News. 
XLIX. Amateur Chiromancy. 
9. PARIS GOSSIP. 


RIcHARD BEN 


— 


Florence 


- 


By the Author of 


= 


Jacob,” “John 


we 


New Barling gton street. 


NTLEY, 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
EMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 

CONTENTS. 
CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: 

ventures, ps. 9 to 13, 
HOLLY TIME. 

— ESTER MONASTERY and CATHEDRAL. 
ustrate 

. MY LAST SE SSTON,. 

HUNTING, 

The RETURN of 

Greece. 

OUR VOLUNTEERS. 

The POOR MAN'S FISH. 

% UNDER the PIAZZAS: 
Chaps. I. to IV. 

10. NOTES and INCIDENTS. 

11, CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN. 

2. OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 

London: Brapsury, Evans, and Co., 
Street. 


HE 
DECI 


his Life and Ad- 


~ 


co ND 





No. IV.—Our Orators. 


oy ee 


= 


THESEUS: a Legend of Ancient 


sa 


a Christian Tragedy. 


1l Bouverie 


W EEKLY DISPA T C IL. 
\ EEKLY DISPATCH.—The Oldest 

Liberal Paper in the World. 
WEEKLY Disparcu.—os Columns 
of Original Articles, Letters by “ Publicola” and 


“Caustic,” Latest Telegrams, and News of Universal 
Interest. 


Wwe 7KLY DISPATCH. — To 
A Reduced to Twopence, January 3rd, 1869. 
ame number of Pages, same number of Columns as 


fo! 


be 


we X0KLY DISPATCIL —Newsagents 


in Town and C ountry supplied with Ge 
ona Weekly pin ppliec ith lonnval 
121 Fleet street, 


EEKLY DISPATCH.— Advertise- 
ments received ‘ 3 ‘ 
A io ony + a2 Thursday night for all the 


we .KLY DISPATC I of SU NDAY, 
vember 29, contains an ORIGINAL POE} 
cook *n expressly for the DISPATCH, by ELIZA 


Bills, on application at the Office 


* A copy by post, Six Stamps, 





This day is published, 8vo, price 16s. 


THE REFORMATION 


OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. 


ITS HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 


By the Rey. JOHN HENAZY BLUNT, M.A., 
jook of Common Prayer” 


P.S.A., Vicar of Kennington. Oxford; 
; Author of * 


AND RESULTS—{A.D, 1514—1547]. 


Editor of the * Annotated 


Directurium Pastorale,” &. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


500, hand- 


JUDG- 


Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. 
somely bound in cloth, price 12s, 
I ITERARY and SOCIAL 
4 MENTS. By W. R. Gres. 
CONTENTS, 








1. MADAME de STAEL. 

2. BRITISH and FOREIGN CHARACTERISTICS, 
3. FALSE MORALITY of LADY NOVELISTS. 
4. KINGSLEY and CARLYLE. 

5. FRENCH FICTION; the LOWEST DEEP. 
6. CHATEAUBRIAND. 

7. M. DE TOCQUEVILLI 

8 WHY ARE WOMEN RE DUNDANT? 

# TRUTH versus EDIFICATION, 

10. The DOOM of the NEGRO RACE. 

ll. TIME. 

12, GOOD PEOPLE. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 69 Paternoster row. 

Now ready, Second Edition, in 1 vol. 

xx. and 280, price tis. 

FUE CREED of CHRISTENDOM : its 

Foundation and Superstructure, By WILLIAM 
RATHBONE GREG, 

* We do not hesitate to say, that for a man of sound 
mind to read this book through slowly, and to retain 
his belief in the verbal inspiration of the Mosaic 
Record, is a moral impossibility.”"-—Specta/or, 

London; TRUBNER and Co,, 60 Paternoster row. 


HAPTERS on MAN 

J Outlines of a Science of Comparati 

By C. STANILAND WAKE, F.AS.L. Sv 

“We can promise those who may look into it that 

they will be richly repaid for their lebour.”"—London 
Revie. 


crown Svo, pp. 


with the 
Psychology. 
7s 6d. 








TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 


 _—~ BREITMANN’S PARTY.— 

To be had of all Booksellers and at every Rail- 
way Stall. 

London : 


TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


‘Just published, in 1 vol. crown S8vo, pp. iv. 124, cloth, 
price 2s 6d, 

VCONOMY of LIFE; or, Food, 
‘4 Repose, and Love. Exhibiting the sources of 
power and pleasure, and the relation of human force to 
human enjoyment. By George MILEs. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


London : 


“Ready this day, ls, , No. 10s. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, with Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
EpWAkps and F, W, LAwson. 
Oonranrs. 
THAT BOY of NORCOTT'S. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. ba a —A Private Audience, 
” IfL—A Dark-room Picture, 
” IX Mearoe Cleremont, 
o X.—Planning Pleasure. 
»  XL—A Birthday Dinner. 
»  XIL—The Ball. 
XIIL—A Next Morning. 
ARMY REFORM. 
OLD TOWNS in PROVENCE. 
LETTICE LISLE. With an Illustration. 
1X.—There’s no Smoke, but there 
a X.—Notre Dame de Bon Secorrs, 
ae —Troubles and Sympathy 
[1.—Teasing and Quibbling. 
WHY i LIVE at HYDE PARK. 
HISTORY of the FRENCH SILK TRADE. 
FROM an ISLAND. Part IL. 
London: Siri, ELper, 


a ..s by E. S. 


N E A 
a. VEMBER. Price 


CONTENTS. 


Fire. 


and Co, 


DALLAS. 
W EE XK. 


Ninepence 


TEMPER. 
The CARLSMARK CURATE and his BEES. 
SELLING RUSHES. Drawn by W. Lucas. 
DIALOGUES of the DEAD. 
TALES from the FJELD, 
On GOING OUT. 
DAPHNE. Drawn by 8. L. Fildes 
FIGHTING the ENEMY in HOL LAND. 
CHAFF. 
CHARADES. 
NAVAL SIGNAL 
The FEMININE F PRANC MISE, and HOW to EXER- 
CISE IT. Drawn by F. Eltze. 
A TRANSIT of MERCURY. 
A BREAKFAST at BARTMOUTH. 
The CHARCOAL-BURNERS. Drawn by H. A. Harper. 
OLD JOKES and NEW ONES 
TABLE TALK. 
Together with the continustion of a New Story, 
LOVE the AVENGER. By the Authoress of * All 
for Greed.” 
Brappury, EVANS, vuveric 


London: and Co., 11 Tk 


street. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—WINTER 
SEASON.—Warm and « comfort able rooms, with a 
south aspect, bed, with board in public rooms and 
attendance, 2} guineas per week. 
Address Mr, BOHN, ILFRACOMBE, North Devon. 





“THE NEW 1EW NOVELS. 
The Woman's 's Kingdom. By the 


Author John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols. 
‘The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 
sepuiation asa writer of the purest and noblest kind 
of domestic stories, The novelists lesson is given 
with adinirable force and sweetness.”—<A fhenwum, 
‘The Woman's Kingdom’ is remarkable for its 
strength of common sense united to its romantic in 
terest—an interest that never once flags throughout the 
volumes. The characters are masterpieces. Edna is 
worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax."—/os¢, 


Kathleen. By the Author of 


* Raymond's Heroine.” 3 vols, 
Nature's Nobleman. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &c, 


Brothers-in-Law. 3 vols. 


* Tlonest labour has been bestowed on the production 
of this book, and the qualities of a cultivated and 
thoughtful mind are discernible in its delineations of 
character and social descriptions,”’"—A thenwmn. 





Hurst and BLackett, 13 Great secant street, 
ATLASES 
BY ALEX. KEITI LL.D., F.R.S.E., 


JOHNSTON, 
P.RGS 


EDITIONS FOR 1868, 


In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s 6d., 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


Or 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


‘ATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 

“The ample illustration of recent discovery and of 
the great > = of dependenci ies on the British Crown 
renders Dr. Johnston's the best of allatlases for English 
use.”"—/’al! Mall Gazette, 


DEDI 


9 
In imperial 4to, half-bound moroeco, price £2 12s 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. 

ATED BY PERMISSION TO ILRI 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


DEDIC THE 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
7" VERY DAY: a Story of Common 
‘4 life. By the Author of “Ismael and Cas 
sander,” * Colour Considered,” &e. 

* This is a tale of unmistakable power. . . 
are many signs of rare gifts in this little bev. 
Mall Gazette, 

“A pleasantly told story."—Public Opinion, 

“A pleasant novel, free from all sensationali-m, and 
yet by no means dull.”—Court Journal, 


. There 
—Jall 


London: Provost and Co., Successors to A. W. 
Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6. 
rmeWO or THREE WEDDINGS. A 
d Tale. 

»The story of how Maria Holden set up her little 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve to 
be honest, is told with admirable simplicity and pathos, 
sev ees There are some capital bits of character.”"— 
Spectator. 

“ Most agreeably written.”"—Public Opinion. 

“We heartily wish a large circulation to this well-told 
little narrative.”"—Morning Star. 

«A sensible realistic story of common life, inculeat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women,” —British Quarterly, 

London: Provost and Co., Successors to A. W. 
Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Just published, price 5s, cloth. 
RADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE 
] to INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, for L869. 
London: W. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet street, E.C, 
DAMS and FRANCIS insert 
ADVERTISEMENTS inall the London, Country, 
Colonial, and Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, 
*,.* Terms for transacting business to be had on 
application to 
ADAMS and FRANCIS, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 
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RUSSIAN AMERICA. 
Now ready, with Map and 30 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, Map, 8vo, 163. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


IN THE 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 


FORMERLY RUSSIAN AMERICA, NOW CEDED TO THE UNITED STATES; AND IN VARIOUS 
OTHER PARTS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


by FREDERICK WIYMPER, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





ATTRACTIONS OF THE NILE. 
Nearly ready, with Woo.leuts, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
THE NILE AND ITS BANKS. 
THEIR ATTRACTIONS TO THE ARCHZEOLOGIST, NATURALIST, AND GENERAL TOURIST. 
By Rey. A. C. SMITH, Recior of Yatesbury. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. 


FIFTH EDITION, with Maps and 600 Engriving:s, illustrative of the Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and Fine 
i 8g 3 , ’ 
Arts of the Country, royal Svo, 21s. 


A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, & HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT OF GREECE. 


Py CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D.. Bishop Designate of Lincoln. 
With an ESSAY on the CHARACTERISTICS of GREEK ART, by George Scuarr, F.S.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


AMERICA SINCE THE WAR. 
LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES: 


BEING TABLE TALK COLLECTED DURING A TOUR THROUGH THE LATE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERATION, THE FAR WEST, THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, &c., &e. 


By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE CONSTRUCTOR OF THE NAVY ON IRON SHIPBUILDING. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SHIPBUILDING 
IN IRON AND STEEL. 


By E. J. REED, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Royal Navy, and Vice-President of the Instititution of 
Naval Architects. 


*.* By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the examinations in iron shipbuilding in Her 
Majesty's Dockyards will be based on this treatise. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, Publisher to the Admiralty. 





UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.”’ 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 12s. 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE, 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY SUMNER, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Wiuchester. 
CONTENTS. 
1. RITUALISM and UNIFORMITY. Benjamin Shaw, 6. SCRIPTURE and RITUAL. Rev. T. D, Bernard, 
M.A. M.A. 
2. INCREASE of the EPISCOPATE of the CHURCH = 7, The CHURCH in SOUTH AFRICA. Arthur 
of ENGLAND. Lord Arthur Hervey, M.A. Mills, M.A, 
3. POWERS and DUTIES of the PRIESTHOOD. 8. SCHISMATICAL TENDENCY of RITUALISM. 
Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D. Rev, George Salmon, D.D. 
4. NATIONAL EDUCATION. Rev. Alexander R. 9, REVISIONS of the LITURGY. Rev. W. G. 
Grant, M.A. Humphry, B.D. 
5. DOCTRINE of the EUCHARIST. The Editor. lo, PARTIES and PARTY SPIRIT. Dean of Chester. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





NEW WORK ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


On Monday, December 7, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


A POLITICAL SURVEY. 


By MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING :~— 


In demy Svo, 12s, cloth. 


Personal Recollections of English 


ENGINEERS, and of the Introduction of the Rai. 
way System into the United Kingdom, By a CIyi 
ENGINEER, Author of “The Trinity of Its 





In 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


Springdale Abbey. Extracts 
from the Diaries and Letters of an Engiish 
Preacher. Edited by JoserH Parker, D.D, 

“Fall of new and enlivening thought."—Zpo7j,, 

Churchman, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 6s, cloth. 


Ecce Deus: Essays on the Life 
Motos on “Ecco Homa.” By Joesra Panxan, Do 


In crown Syo, 5s, cloth extra, red edges 


The Triumph of the Cross. By 
pt “ ts <span : PP ese Pen & 
O'DELL TRAVERS Hit, F.R.G.S. 

In omni 3s 6d, cloth, 
The Mystery of Suffering, and 


other Discourss By E. bk Pressense, D.D. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Jesus Christ: his Times, Life 
and Work, Second and Cheaper Edition, 9s, cloth. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth. 


The Young Man Setting Out in 
LIFE. By the Rev. W. GUEST, F.G.S, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUN: 
In square l6mo, 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


With the Tide; or, a Lifes 


Voyage. By Sipney DarYt. 


In square 16mo, 5s 6d, cloth elegant. 
i 5 


Lost in Paris, and other Stories. 
By Epwin Hopper, Author of * Memories of New 
Zealand Life,” &e. 


New Edition, feap. Svo, $s 6d, cloth elegant. 


Tossed on the Waves: a Story of 
Young Life. By Epwin Hopper. 


“Just the sort of story that boys delight to read."~ 
Athenwum. 


New Edition, in square 1émo, 2s 6d, cloth elegant 


Busy Hands and Patient Hearts. 


By Gustav Nierirz. Translated by Annie Her- 
wood. 


In square 16mo, 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


Stories from Germany.—Gold- 
Seekers and Bread-Winners. — The Cobbler, te 
Clerk, and the Lawyer of Leibstein. Translate! 
by ANNIE HAkwoop, 


Old Merry’s Annual for 1869. 


Profusely illustrated and elegantly bownd as a Get 
Book, cloth, richly gilt, 5s, gilt edges. 





In square 16mo, 3s 6d, cloth ele 


Queer Discourses on Queer Pro- 


VERBS. By Op MERRY. 





Member for the Elgin District of Burghs; Author of * Studies in European Politics,” “ A Glance over Europe,” 


27 Paternoster row. 


&e., &e. | London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 
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ANCIENT and MODERN POTTERY. 

" third edition, thoroughly revised and en- 

“Coloured Plates and 300 Woodcuts, 
medium S8vo, 42s. 


HISTORY of POTTERY and POR- 


Now ready, 
larged, with 


CELAIN, MEDLEVAL and MODERN, By 
JOSEPH MARRYAT. " 
Uniform with the above. 
NOTES on VENETIAN CERAMICS. By 


Supplement to 


Drake, F.S.A. Forming a } 
Medium 8yo, 4s. 


w. R. nd Porcelain,” 


“ Marryat’s Pottery & 


3. 
A HISTORY of ANCIENT POTTERY : 
<ptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By 
SAMUEL BircH, F.S.A. With Coloured Plates and 200 
Wor deuts. 2 vols. medium Svo, 42s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Egsp 


NEW WORK by LORD DE ROS. 
Now ready, New Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 


tions, post Svo, Ys, 

SHE YOUNG OFFICER'S COM- 
T PANION; or, Essays on Military Duties and 
Qualities ; with Illustrations from History. By Licut- 
Gen. Lor DE Ros. 

By the same Author. 

MEMORIALS of the TOWER of LONDON. 
Second Edition, revised. With Additional Memoirs 
and 30 Illustrations, Crown 5yvo, 12s. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


~ BRITISH FOOD FISHES. : 
Now ready, Second Edition, with 50 Hiustrations, 12s, 


HE HARVEST of the SEA: a 
Contribution to the Natural and Economic 
History of the British Food Fishes; with Sketches of 


Fisheries and Fisher Folk. By JAMes G. Bertram. 

“A very readable and instructive volume; a vast 
amount of varied information, derived from personal 
research as well as from the inquiries of others, adding 
some curious sketches of life among the fisher folk of 
Scotland and France."—J’all Mail Gazette, 

“Mr, Bertram has collected much valuable informa- 
tion, from shrimps and oysters up to turbot and 
salmon.”"—Saturday Review. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 








NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 6s. 
ENEDICITE; or, the SONG of the 
THREE CHILDREN. Being Illustrations of 
the Power, Beneticence, and Design manifested by the 
Creator in His Works. By G, CHAPLIN CuiLp, M.D. 

The object of this book is to offer a Series of Ilus- 
trations, and to show the special fitness of the hymn 
* Benedicite” to arouse and express the devotional 
feelings which such contemplations suggest. 

“This is no common book. Dr. Child exhibits the 
innumerable testimonies of nature to the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. Full of important 
scientific facts, and pervaded by devout religious feel- 
ing, the book is an admirable example of the great 
service which eminent learning may do the cause of 
truth. It is a book fitted to be useful among the highest 
order of young and inquiring minds.”"—Lnglish IJnde- 
pendent, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


“A BIBLIOPOLIC GEM."—ASpectator. 
Now ready, a New Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo, 12s, 
HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
By Lorp Byron, With a Portrait of the Author 
and 80 Vignette Engravings of the Places and Objects 
alluded to in the Poem. 

“This splendid edition is Mled with a series of repre- 
sentations of the scenes and monuments visit 
described, drawn on wood with remarkable delicac 
—Times. 





*y.” 


Also, now ready. 

The HALF-CROWN BYRON: the PEARL 
EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of LORD 
BYRON; being a New Edition of the Complete Works, 
collated and revised from the Author's MSS, Post 
Svo, 2s 6d; or morocco cloth, 3s Gd. 

“This Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's works is cer- 
tainly the most remarkable reprint of the season. For 
half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful 
collection of the poet's works. The best edition of 
Byron is now brought within the means of the poorest 
student of the English classics."—/al! Mall Gazetle. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 








~ On Mond ry, Svo, Is. ores 

ONSERVATISM; its Principle, Policy, 
er and Practice. A REPLY to Mr. GLADSTONE'S 
SPEECH at WIGAN, October 23, 
Linpsay. 


Isés, By Lorp 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imperial 16mo, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt side and 
edges, price 6s; free by post for 6s Gd. 
HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others 
A new edition, considerably eularged and improved. 
Illustrated with many Engravings. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 












Feap. 80, cloth, 1s. : 
ULII AGRICOLE VITA, 
yp scriptore CORNELIO TAciroO. Illustrated with 
brief Notes by the Rey. G. B. WHEELER, A.M. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
Shishdiaiinsitaiddnatacaagimentounin, 





In feap. 8v0, price 3s 6d, Third Edition, enlarged. _ 
Se RIVULET. <A Contribution to 
Sacred Song. By Tuomas T. Lyncu. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and Dyer, 


A NEW FINE-ART BOOK FOR 1869. 


Post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 64; morocco, plain 
or gilt, 50s, 


THE NOBILITY OF LIFE: 
ITS GRACES AND VIRTUES. 


Embracing Religion—Faith—Hope—Charity—Truth 
—Courage—Justice—Merey—Love—A flection—Friend- 
ship—Cheerfulness — Patriotism — Duty—Hospitality— 
Obedience—Self-Denial—Resignation--Genius--Dignity, 
&e.—Childhood— Youth—Manhood—A ge. 

Portrayed in Prose and Verse by the best Writers. 

Selected and Edited by L. VALENTINE. 

Elaborate Designs, Headings, and Vignettes, engraved 
by Dalziels, are on every page, and the 24 Pictures 
printed in Colours by Kronheim and Evans are from 
Original Paintings by J. D. Watson, H. Le Jeune, C. 
Green, Henry Warren, Francis Waiker, H. C. Selous, 
FE. Duncan, F. J. Skill, E. J. Poynter, J. Mahoney, M, E, 
Edwards, and E, H. Wehnert. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 





GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


THE CHANDOS POETS. 
Crown Syo, cloth, price 7s 6d; or moroeco, 15s. 


The POETS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, With 120 Illustrations by J. Everett 
Millais, A.R.A., John Tenniel, F. R. Pickersgill, 
A.R.A., John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, &c. 


Also, uniform, and at the same price. 


The POETICAL WORKS of LONG- 
FELLOW, With Original [lustrations by Cooper, 
Small, Houghton, &e. 


The LEGENDARY BALLADS of 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. Edited and Com- 
piled by Joun S. Roperts. With Original Full- 
page Engravings, and a steel Portrait of Bishop 
Percy. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
—— Notes, Original Illustrations, and steel 
ortrait. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each 5s; gilt edges, 6s. 


ONE YEAR; or, the Three Homes. 
Book for Girls, By J. M. P. 


ON the EDGE of the STORM. By the 


Author of * Mademoiselle Mori.” 


SEA FIGHTS and LAND BATTLES, 
from Alfred to Victoria. Compiled and Edited by 
by Mrs. VALENTINE. With Original Illustrations. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS. Revised 
throughout, with Notes by the Rev. G. FYLEer 
TOWNSEND, Illustrated, 


ANDERSEN'S (HANS) FAIRY 
TALES. A New Translation from the German, by 
Mrs. PAULL, Illustrated. 


HOLME LEE'S FAIRY TALES. With 


22 pages of Illustrations. 


OLD FRIENDS and NEW FRIENDS; 
Tales, Fables, and Emblems, Edited by H. W. 
DULCKEN, Ph.D, With upwards of 100 original 
Illustrations. 


AUNT LOUISA’S CHOICE BOOKS. 
Demy 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, new style, each 5s, 
1. LONDON PICTURE BOOK, 2. LONDON GIFT 
BOOK, 3. The KEEPSAKE. 4. BIRTHDAY GIFT 
BOOK. Each book containing 24 Pages of [lustrations, 
printed in Colours by Kronheim, &. 5, SUNDAY 
PICTURE BOOK, With 24 Pages of Lustrations, 
printed in Colours by E. Evans. Either of the volumes 
can be had mounted on linen cloth, elegantly gilt, gilt 
edges, 10s 6d. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 
A SERIES of STANDARD WORKS. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 1,000 pp. each 3s 6d. 

The PERCY ANECDOTES. By 
RevuBeEN and SHoL.ro Percy. A Verbatim Re- 
print of the Original Edition, With Introduction 
by John Timbs. 2 vols., with Original Steel Por- 
traits, and Index, 


The BASKET of FLOWERS ; or, Piety 
and Truth Triumphant. Crown 8vo, with 24 pages 
of Llustrations, gilt, and gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


The BOY and the CONSTELLATIONS. 
By JULIA GoppaARD, Feap, 4to, with 8 Original 
Page LUlustrations, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


The BOOK of NURSERY TALES. 
Illustrated, With an original set of large Engrav- 
ings, printed in colours. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 
33 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


WARNE'S HOME ANNUAL. Edited 
by Mrs. VALENTINE. Imperia! 8vo, 1s; postage, 2d. 
Every one should at once instruct their Booksellers 
to order this, the most original, best illustrated, and 
cheapest annual that has ever been published, or they 
will be too late. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO.’S 
GENERAL CATALOGUE of NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS, complete to Christmas, 1°68, should be 
consulted by every purchaser of Gift-Books or 
School Prizes, gratis on application; or post free, 
One Stamp. 


A 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, 





Covent Garden. 





MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S LIST 


OF 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


LORD LYTTON. 
NOVELS and TALES. Library Edition. 


43 vols. crown 8vo, in a readable type. Price 5s 
each volume. Each Work to be had separately. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
Cheap Edition, in crown 8yo, with TP lastrations. 
ADAM BEDE. 3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 5s 6d. 
SILAS MARNER. 2s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 
FELIX HOLT. 3s 6d. 


’ 
wos. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
In crown 8yvo, cloth. 
SALEM CHAPEL. 


The RECTOR and 
FAMILY. 4s. 

The PERPETUAL CURATE. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS. 6s. 


5s. 
the DOCTOR'S 


6s. 


SAMUEL WARREN, QC. 


PASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 

PHYSICIAN. 
TEN ‘THOUSAND A YEAR. 2 vols., 9s. 
NOW and THEN. 2s 6d, crown Svo, cloth. 


r 
os. 


COLONEL HAMLEY, C.B. 
LADY LEE’S WIDOWHIOOD. (A New 
Edition in the press.) 
MRS. SOUTHEY. 


CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS. 
7s 6d, cloth. 


CHARLES LEVER. 
SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


8vo, 6s, cloth. 


Crown 


THE AUTHOR OF NINA BALATKA. 
LINDA TRESSEL. 2 vols. feap., 12s. 
NINA BALATKA. 2 vols. feap., 103 6d, 


cloth. 


LADY RACHEL BUTLER. 
JESSIE CAMERON. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 
TALES. In 1 vol., 4s. Cheap Edition, 


2s 6d, cloth. 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 
KATIE STEWART: a ‘True Story. 


Feap. Syo, 48, cloth. 


STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform in size and legibly printed. Each Novel 
complete in One Volume. 

Illus. Brown 

cover, cloth, 

bds, ctedgs 























TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. By Michael Seott 2 0... 2 6 
CRUISE of the MIDGE. By the Author of 
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LIFE in the FAR WEST. By G. F. Ruxton 19... 16 
VALERIUS: a Roman Story. By J. G. 
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HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jonn Tynpatt, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the’ Royal Institution. Third 
Edition, Crown 8yo, with 103 Woodeuts, 10s 6d, 

By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SOUND; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 

Crown 8vo, with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER, Crown 8yo, with Two Portraits, 6s. 
REDE LECTURE on RADIATION. Delivered before the Univer- 


ity of Cambridge. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d, 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIO- 
LOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Ricnarp Owey, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
&e., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum, 

Jol. L—FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Wo« he uts, 21s. 

v VoL IL—WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s, 

Vol. UL—MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodeuts, 31s 6d. 

Also, the WORK complete in 3 vols, 8vo, with 1.472 Woodcuts, £3 13s 6d. 








ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical, By WILlIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL.D., &., Professor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, London, 3 vols. 8vo, 60s, 
Part L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s. 
Part I.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Part IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. 





KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 


LURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookes, F.R.S,, and 
E. Ronee, Ph.D, Vol, I. Lead, Silver, Zine, Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, Bis 
muth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur, with 207 
Woodceuts. 8yo, 31s 6d, 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAY- 


ING. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late important Discoveries, 
for the most part rewritten by W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo, 28s. 


. T rr my] 

GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISEon PHYSICS, 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by Professor E. 
ATKINSON, F.C.S., R. M, Coll., Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 663 Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, 15s. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY 
(Practical, Theoretical, Scientific), for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. MerrtFIevp, F.R.AS.. and H. Evers, both of the Science School, Ply- 
mouth. 8yo, 14s, 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY ; or, Popular Cyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Revised 
and in great part rewritten, with upwards of 1,000 New _ by JAMES 


YATE JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S, Pric2 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGR. \PHICAL TREASURY. An 


Alphabetical Dictionary of General Biography. Reconstructed and partly 
rewritten, with about 1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cares. 
Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, — 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, DES« a rT E, and POLITICAL, Completed by 
W. Hueues, F.R.G.S. Greatly improved edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates, 
Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, calf, 


MAUNDER’S TREASU RY of KNOWLEDGE and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE, A copicus Popular Encyclopedia of General 
Knowledge. Revised Edition, corr ted and enlarged. Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 
I4s, calf. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORIC AL TREASURY; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline ! Universal History, Ancient and 
Modera, = i separate H ries of every Nation. Price 10s, cloth; 


or 13s 6d, ca 


T 7 7 “TT Ty VT 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of N A’ URAL HIS- 
TORY: or, Popular Dictionary of Animat ad Na ur Revised and corrected 
by T. SPENCER Coppoip, M.D. F.L.S. Wit bove 990 Woodeuts, Price 10s, 
cloth; or 13s 6d, calf, 


The TREASU RY of BOT ANY; or Popular Dictionary 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, 'F 2S.. ani TF, Moors. 


ota ble Kinga 
nd 20 Steel Plates. In Two Parts, price 20s, cloth; 


1274 Woodeuts a 









or 27s, calf. 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the 
Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th Edition, including 
the Acts of the SESSIONS of 1867 aud Isv3, Feap, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Miss ACTON’S MODE RN COOKERY, for Private 
Families (the Standard Six-Shilling Cookery-Book), Newly revised and 
enlarged, with Plates aud Woodeuts, Wenn. Svo, 6s. 





LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year. Translated 


by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with 125 Lllustrations on Wood, drawn by J, 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s, cloth ; or 42s, bound in morocco by Rivitre, 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. Translated 
by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with about 200 Woodeut aseeton by J, 
Leighton, F.S.A., and other Artists. Quarto, 21s, cloth; 42s, bound in 
morocco by Rivitre. 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by the MONTHS 
of the YEAR. By RicHarp Picor. With [lustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, F.S.A, Quarto, 42s, cloth; or 663, bound 
in morocco by Riviere. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. — Illustrated with Wood 
Engravings after the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to 
63s, cloth, gilt top; or £5 5s, morocco, ; 


STORIES and TALES by the AUTHOR of “ AMY 
HERBERT,” Uniform Edition. Each TALE or STORY complete in a single 
volume, " 
AMY HERBERT, 2s 6d. 
GERTUDE, 2s 6d. 
EARLS'S DAUGHTE 
EXPERIENCE of Li 
CLEVE HALL, 3s 6d. 


KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s 64, 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s 

| LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s 64, 
URSULA, 4s 6d. 


| IVORS, 3s 6d. 






The AUENEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 
Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, MLA., Corpus Prof re sor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 9s, cloth ; or 15s, bound in calf by 
Rivitre. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
and ART. Fourth Edition, Re-edited by the late W. T. BRANbz& (the Author) 
and GEORGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. Svo, 63s, cloth; or £4, half-bound in 
russia, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition. By P.M. Rowret, M.D, New Edition, crown 
Svo, 10s Gd. 


CATES’S DICTIONARY or GENERAL BIOGRA- 
PHY; containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons 
of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages. 8vo, 21s, cluth; or 26s, balf-bound in 
russia, 


of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and His 
a complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition. Svo, Sis 6d, cloth ; 
363 6d, half-bound in russia, 


. , 
M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, 
Statistical, and Historical, of the Various COUNTRIES, PLA‘ 
cipal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD, Revised by Frever 

4 vols Svo, with Maps, price £4 4s, cloth, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theo- 


retical, and Historical, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, 





Geographical, 
and Prin- 
ick MARTIN, 





New Edition, thoroughly revised. [Nearly ready sor publication, 
URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 

and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Ropenr Hunt, F.RS.,, 

assisted by numerous Contributors. With 2.000 Woodeuts. vols. 8vo, 


£4 14s 6d, cloth; or £5 12s, half-bound in russia 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition, with Alterations and Additions. Dy Wratr Papwortn. <Addi- 
tions ully illustrated wit h —— rds of 500 new Woodcuts. Syo, 525 64. cloth; or 
60s, half-bound in russ 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied 


Branches of other Sciences; founded on that of the late Di Ure ay HENRY 
big Ts, B.A., F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scicutitl 1 Pra .! Chemists. 5 
ols, SvO, £7 3s, ek th, 


Dr. COPLAND’S DICTION: ARY of PRAC TIC. AL 


MEDICINE, compressed into One Volume, and throughout wo to 
the present state of Medical Science, S8vo, 36s 


Dr. CHARLES MURCHISON’S CLINIC AL LEC- 


TURES on DISE ASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, ; SBDOMINAL 
DROPSY. With 25 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 10s ¢ 


HINTS to MOTHERS on the MAN AGE ME NT of 


their HEALTH during the PERIOD of P ae GNANCY an > L} 
ROOM, By Tuomas BULL, M.D. Feap. Svo, 5s. 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of C 7HILDRED 


in HEALTH and DISEASE. By THomas BULL, M.D 









London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL, By E. HARro_p Browne, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth Edition. svo, 16s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. 8. D. 
Dayvws0N, D.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 


GOD in HISTORY ; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith 
in the Moral Order of the World. By Baron BUNSEN. Translated by SUSANNA 
WINkWoRTH. With a Preface by Dean Stanley, D.D. Vols. L, IL, 8vo, 30s, 


CHIPS from aGERMAN WORKSIIOP. Essays on 
the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, By Max 
MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised, 
with an INDEX. 2 vols. Svo, 24s, 


CoNTENTS.—Vol. I. Essays on the | of Confacius—14, Popol Vuh—15. Semi- 
Science of Religiun—l. The Vedas or | tic Monotheism 

Sacred Books of the Brahmans — 2.| 

Christ and other Masters—3. The Veda | tions, and Customs—16, Comparative 
and Zend-Avesta—4, The Aitar: *ya-Brah- | Mythology—17. Greek Mythology —1s, 
mana—. On the Study of the Zend-| Greek Legends —19, Bellerophon—20, 
Progress of Zend | The Norsemen in Iceland—21. Folk- 





n. 
Vol. IL. Essays on Mythology, Tradi 












Avesta in India—é6. 

Scholarship—7. Genesis and the Zend- | Lore—22. Zula Nursery Tales—23, Popu- 

Avesta—s. The Modern Parsis—9. Budd- | lar Tales from the Norse—24, Tales of 
Buddhist Pilgrims—11. The | the West Highlands—25. On Manners 





hism—10. } L. 
Meaning of Nirvana—12. Chinese Trans- 
lations of Sanskrit Texts—14, The Works 


and Customs — 26. Our Figures — 27. 


Caste, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Beckie, Fifth 
Edition of the entire Work, with a complete INDEX, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 
By the Rey. C. MertvaLs, D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker. Cabinet Edition, 
8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, cloth ; or S4s, bound in calf by Riviere. 


SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Canpenrer, 
Author of “The Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &, 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portrait, 18s. 


NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION 


carried on by Order of the BRITISH GOVERNMENT during the Years 1835, 
1836, 1837. By General F. R. Ciesney, R.A., Commander of the Expedition, 
With 2 Maps, 45 Lithographic Plates, and 16 Wovudcuts. 8yo, 248, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.R.S. With about 
140 Vignettes on wood. S8vyv, 21s, cloth; vr 28s, half-bound in morocco, 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and enlarged by 


W. WATSON, M.RC.V.S. Syvo, with numerous Woodcuts, 128 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 
By CuArRLes L. EASTLAKE, 
Square crown 


HINTS on 
TURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETATLS. 
Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in Colours. 
8vo, 18s, 


rT rr ~ ° ° 
ITALIAN SCULPTORS: being a Ilistory of Sculp- 
ture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continuation of “Tuscan 
Sculptors.” By CuHaries C. Perkrys. Imperial 8vo, with 30 Etchings by the 
Author, and 13 Engravings on Wood, 42s, 


GOLDSMITIV’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illustrated 


with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the Ercuina Ces, 
Miniature Edition. Imperial 16mo, 7s 6d, cloth; or 15s, morocco by Riviere. 


POEMS by JEAN INGELOW. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the 
Brothers DaLzieL, Feap. 4to, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound in morocco. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last Notes. Crown 8vo, ruby type, with 
Portrait, 6s, or People’s Edition, in larger type, 12s 6d. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, Tenniel’s Edition, with 
63 Wood Engravings from Original Drawings and other Illustrations, Feap. 
dio, 21s, cloth; or 42s, murocco, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODI ES, Maclise’s Edition, 
With 161 Steel Plates from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo, 51s 6d, cloth; 
or 52s 6d, moroccy, 

MINIATURE EDITION of MOORE’S IRISH 

MELODIES, with Maclise’s Illustrations (as above), reduced in Lithography. 

Imperial L6mo, 10s 6d, cloth; or 21s, morocco, 





REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Svrevanr 
TRENCH, Land Agent in Ireland iv the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess 
of Bath, and Lord Digby, With 30 Lithographic Plates from Drawings by his 
Son, J. Townsend Trench, 8vo, 21s, [in a few days, 


WHIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS during the 


LAST THIRTEEN YEARS. By Homwersvam Cox, M.A,, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “The Institutions of the English Government,” &c,  Svo, 5s. 


a “ray a s i al » 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY Froupe, M.A, Vols, IL. to 
in Svo, £7 2s, cloth; or £10 10s, bound in calf by Rivivre, 

Vols. I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIIL, 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VL. and Mary, 28s. 
Vols, VIL and VILL The Reign of Elizabeth, 1. and IL, 28s, 
Vols. LX. and X, The Reign of Elizabeth, UL, and [V., 32s, 


o r x ° 

The HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and Charle- 

magne to the Accession of Napoleon IL By Eyre EvANsCrowe. Derived in 

great part from Contemporary Memoirs and Historical Archives not hitherto 
consulted or used as materials, 5 vols. 8vo, £14 13s, 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to 
the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration, By JOHN CLARK MARSUMAN,. 


3 vols. crown Svo, 22s 6d, 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the Campaign 
of 1815. By Colonel CHARLEs C, Cnesney, R.E,, late Professor of Military Art 
and History in the Staff College, Svo, with Map, 10s 6d, 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the British Court, 
By his Widow, Baroness LuNsEN, With 2 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 
vols, 8vo, 42s, 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Sternen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 
cloth; or 14s, bound in calf by Rivitre. 


Al ’ 4 7 
The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, or 
Dictionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters of which 
mention is made in Holy Seripture, By the Rev. Joun Ayre, M.A. With 
about 300 Woodeuts, 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Price 10s 6d, cloth; or I4s, calf. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the 


Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Very Rey. J. 8S. Lowsoyn, D.D., Dean of Chester. Library Edition, with all 
the original Ilastrations, Maps, Plates, and Wood Engravings, 2 vols, 4to, 48s, 
cloth; or £4 16s, bound in calf, 


AD Pu 
LIFE and 
with a selection of 
Price 31s 6d, cloth; 


HOWSON’S 


The Intermediate Edition; 
2 vols, square crown 8vo, 


CONYBEARE = and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
50s, calf; or £3 6s, morocco, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S” LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. The People’s Edition, condensed; with 46 Tlus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth; or 2 vols, in 1, 20s, calf. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES 
to COMTE. By Georck Henry Lewes, Third Edition, rewritten and 


enlarged, 2 vols, Svo, 30s, 


of the 
Third 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, By W. E. Hl. Leciy, MLA, 


Ldition. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 
JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A.,, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. ‘Third 
Edition. 8vo, 12s, cloth; or 20s, bound in calf by Rivivtre. 


The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. IL. B. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the, COUNSEL and COMFORT from a 
PARISH CHURCH of an UNIVER- | CITY PULPIT. 3s 6d. 
SITY CITY. 3s 6d, - =m oF TET a 
| GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY | PARSON, Finsr SeERigs, ¢ Gd. 
PARSON, SECOND SERIES, 3s 6d. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PAR-! q7aNGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 
SON. FIRST SERIES, 33 Gd. SECOND | TRUTHS: Memori Is of ‘St, Audt w's 


3s 6d, 


SERIES, 3s Gd, Sundays, Crowa Syvo, 3s 6d. 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in “Nearly ready. 
TOWN and COUNTRY. 3s 6d. | LESSONS of MIDDLE.AGE. Post vo, 


3s 6d. | price 9s, 


LEISURE HOURS ia TOWN, 

Dia bid A Pod +) 7 r ’ r 

The LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 

including all his Occasional Works. Collected and set forth in Chronvlugical 

Order, with a Commentary, by JAMES SreppING, Trin, Coll, Cantab, VOLS, 

l.and IL, in 8vo, price 248; Vous. LL, and LY. (just published), in 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 24s, cloth. 
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“ The child is father of the man," —WORDSWORTH. 


G00D WORDS 


FOR THE 


YOUNG. 


EDITED BY 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated 


CONTE: shoted of Part I—DECEMBER. 

KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By William Gilbert. 
Chapters IV. OAL 

The SCHOONER. 
Written for a Child.” 

COCKIE LOCKIE’S JOURNEY to SEACOD-LAND. 
(Concluded.) By Horman Macleod, D.D., Editor. 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of * Lilliput 
Levée.” No. L—The Wor! a. 

HOITY TOITY, the Ouphe of the Wood, By Charles 
Camden. 

MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. By Charles 
Kingsley. No, 11.—Earthquakes, 

A DAY in the LIFE of a CAT. By a@ Natural 
Philosopher. 

LESSONS from RUSSIA. By W.R.S. Ralston. 

A LUMP of COAL, By the Rey. H. Macmillan. 

The BOY in the BUSH. I. Venus and Warrigal. By 
Edward Howe. 

FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING, No. Il. By 
the Editor. 

With numerous Tllustrations by Pettie, Zwecker, Fraser, 

Gilbert, Wigand, ‘Dalzie 1, and others, 


By One of the Authors of * Poems 








From the “Spectator ” of November 14. 

**¢Good Words for the Young’ is edited by Dr. 
Macleod, and is sure of a large circulation in the 
thousands of families who already enjoy the genial, 
generous, and religious spirit of his long-established 
*Good Words.’ Who knows how many bad words may 
be banished by a journal like this, which will drive 
out idleness and dullness, and introduce new, pleasant, 
and fantastic ideas every month? The writers are first- 
class, the illustrations are very charming woodcuts, and 
the promise given by the first number is excellent.’ 





STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





“ Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


With the DECEMBER Magazines, price SIXPENCE, 
profusely illustrated, 


GOOD CHEER. 


(Being the EXTRA NUMBER of GOOD WORDS.) 
CHRISTMAS, 1868. 





BILL OF FARE, 
(Provided by NORMAN Macteod, D.D., and LENNIE 
ORME, 
‘TWEEN DECKS. 
JOHN THOMSON, BLOCKHEAD. 
PEGGY'S HAVEN. 
“A WILL of HER OWN.” 
LITTLE ARCHIE BIGHEAD. 
YOUNG TOM’'S GREY HAIR. 
A CHRISTMAS WITHOUT an END, 


With Illustrations by Hughes, Pinwell, Houghton, 
Fraser, and Mahoney. 
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